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FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 


Friends of the Library are encouraging evidences of a 

healthy attitude. The library whether it be public, en- 
dowed, or associated with an educational foundation should 
not be looked upon as a building automatically stocked with 
volumes and administered with cold impersonality and little 
imagination. If libraries are viewed in this way they ultimately 
will justify the view. 


Tri community and group organizations known as The 


The library in its fullest expression is a community center for 
information, intellectual stimulus, and relaxation. It should 
belong to every member of the community. 


Friends of the Library give in terms of money and time, but 
greater than this they give their live interest and in turn they 
may take pride in what is achieved. Here it may be a broader 
collection of, books, there an addition to a building, but no 
matter what form the Friend’s help may take the result will 
be an extension of cultural growth. 


All of us who are interested from an administrative standpoint 
in libraries welcome the work of the Friends of the Library 
and know that through this work all libraries will be benefited. 


EDWARD J. HUGHES, 
Secretary of State and State Librarian. 


(Printed by authority of the State of Illinois) 
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AGNES LONG 
Field Visitor—School Libraries 


BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER 
Field Visitor—Public Libraries 


Number of books, magazines and newspapers................2 000 eee eee eeee 188,796* 
eee ie IN, CUI, nn ic ce scenic ences eae ca wanieuis meester 155,860 
Archive pieces (estimated).............. eet eet er ra aC ania rare ee Sn cote, Siar igee 1,597,000 
ee tere ances cei ot gue hel ali ele equatesece wie wl enaih te cae Ross 20,160 
Number of current periodicals received annually.................0000 0000 ue 758 


(including subscriptions, donations, deposits—U. S.) 
* As of December 1, 1939. 


Publications of the Illinois State Library include the BIENNIAL REPORT which is 
prepared for the General Assembly and which gives a summary account of the work of all 
departments (including the Archives, Extension Service and the General Library) and the 
use and growth of the library; ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, a monthly bulletin which serves 
as a news medium of the public libraries of the state, the MONTHLY LIST OF RECENT 
ADDITIONS to the book collection of the State Library; and, the LEAFLETS issued from 
time to time, explaining certain phases of service. Leaflets in print at the present time are: 


Leaflet No. 1 Picture Collection 

Leafiet No. 2 Free Books for Illinois Readers 

Leaflet No. 3 Librarian’s Professional Shelf, 1938 
Leaflet No. 4 Books for Reference Collection, 1938 
Leaflet No. 5 The Archives 

Leaflet No. 6 Adult Education, an opportunity for you. 


If you have not alrgady returned tors the card asking 2f you wished to have your 
name retained on the mailing ¥ist for ILEINOIS sk HRARI §. please do so at once. 

This is the last is84@ You WiM réteive*uhl&s we hear fron? you on the reply card sent 
you in December. 

















The Friends of the Library 
Movement in Illinois 


This article has been prepared in the interest of Friends of the 
Library groups in Illinois—to let librarians and library trustees know 
what has been done recently along this line in other Illinois communi- 
ties. If your library has an active Friends of the Library organization, 
or a similar group, and is not mentioned in this article it is because 
we have not had a late report about it. We shall be glad to hear from 


any such organization in the State. 


Helene H. Rogers, assistant state librarian, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, is the Illinois representative on the Friends of Libraries 


Committee of the A. L. A. 


The Friends of the Library movement is 
gradually spreading through Illinois so that 
today a number of public libraries and col- 
lege libraries in this State are being 
benefited by the activities of their body of 
Friends. 

Though the local groups differ widely in 
organization and membership, most of them 
bear to the library the same relationship as 
that of the “aid” to the church or the 
P. T. A. to the school. They are in no wise 
connected with the operation of the 
respective libraries, but rather contribute 
to their sustenance and good will. 

No community is too small or too large 
for an effective organization of Friends. 
Wherever there is an active librarian and a 
handful of library-conscious citizens avail- 
sable such a group can be formed. Its value 
is not limited to material support but, as 
one Illinois librarian has pointed out, it can 
cooperate with the library in many ways to 
make it a true community institution. 


RIVERSIDE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


One of the strongest and most active 
Friends group in this State was organized 
at Riverside in 1932. Its membership is 
now over 550 and more than one thousand 
volumes have been added to the library in 
its seven years of existence. In 1939 the 
Friends gave approximately $1,350 to the 
library for books. 

“We attribute our successful efforts,” the 
president of the organization writes, “to a 
few definite policies . . . personalities are 
submerged in the more important purpose 
of making the public library-minded. The 
Friends organization in no way resembles a 
Woman’s Club in that there are no standing 
committees, no program chairman, special 
departments, or long and frequent board 
meetings.” 

The officers at Riverside make out the 
program for the year and plan the mem- 
bership drive. The success of the latter, 
the officers feel, lies in enlisting the services 


of many persons (50 during the past two 
years) who have ability, personality, and a 
real conception of the value of the organiza- 
tion. The drive lasts for two weeks. 

The receipts are divided equally between 
the expenses of programs and the purchase 
of books (those on the “luxury list” which 
it would be impossible to have otherwise). 
The program for the past four years, by 
popular vote, has included three book re- 
views and two current events lectures. 
These programs are planned in advance so 
that they are a talking point for member- 
ship. 


HINSDALE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The Hinsdale Friends group was organ- 
ized in April, 1938, with its first meeting a 
public one held the following month. The 
day of the meeting was declared Community 
Library Day and all citizens interested were 
invited to attend. Representatives of va- 
rious local groups (e.g. Village Board, 
American Legion, Woman’s Club, School 
Board, A. A. U. W.) spoke briefly on the 
library and its connection with their or- 
ganization. About 150 Friends were en- 
rolled as a result of this meeting. 

This first year the group sponsored a 
public forum held in connection with the 
Town Meeting of the Air program, held 
each week in the community building. The 
group subscribed to the Town Meeting serv- 
ice which included bibliographies, notices 
each week about the broadcasts, and re- 
prints of each broadcast. The Friends also 
purchased $25 worth of children’s books for 
use in one of the school libraries, and sub- 
scribed to Fortune magazine and the Sun- 
day New York Times for the town library. 

At the second annual meeting of the 
Hinsdale Friends in May, 1939, local history 
was featured. A committee gathered to- 
gether many interesting pictures, manu- 
scripts, books, commencement programs, 
and other articles connected with Hinsdale 
history and exhibited them in the library. 
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J. Christian Bay, librarian of the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, spoke and the 
village president showed slides depicting 
Hinsdale as it used to be. At that meeting 
the treasurer of the Friends turned over to 
the president of the library board a check 
for $100 to be used any way the library 
wished. 

During the Hinsdale Friends’ second year 
the subscriptions to Fortune and the New 
York Times were continued. Plans are 
now being made to issue a publicity leaflet 
about the library and its services which is 
to be distributed to the entire community. 


ADAMS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 
PROPHETSTOWN 


Friends of the Library at Prophetstown 
met in November for their fourth annual 
dinner at the Henry C. Adams Memorial 
Library. Invitations were sent to ll 
former Friends and to newcomers who 
might be interested. Rev. A. B. Lemke, 
Trustee, Matson Public Library, Princeton, 
was speaker. 

A report of expenditures during the past 
year showed that the organization pur- 
chased 51 adult books and 29 juveniles, 
making a total for the three years of 318 
volumes. 

At the dinner pledge cards were signed 
by guests who gave from one to five dollars 
to the Friends book fund. In addition, 12 
worthwhile books were given by members. 
Both the business men’s organization and 
the American Legion Auxiliary at Prophets- 
town have given money to the library. 


BRADLEY INSTITUTE LIBRARY 


The Annals, a publication of the Friends 
of the Bradley Polytechnic Institute Library 
at Peoria, reported gifts at the end of its 
first year of 1,485 volumes, about $500 re- 
ceived from membership dues spent in the 
purchase of much needed new books, and a 
gift of $6,000. Of the latter, $5,000 is to be 
used for a history seminar room when a new 
building is added and $1,000 is to endow 
the collection in this room. A later report 
tells of the remodeling of two unattractive 
basement rooms into modern browsing 
rooms with funds provided by the Bradley 
Friends. 


KNOX COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Some of the recent results of the Friends 
of the Knox College Library as listed by the 
librarian include: the establishment of a 
periodical fund which yields $200 and en- 
ables them to support 35 subscriptions in 
addition to the regular appropriations; the 
endowment of the Bender Shelf for 
bibliography of newspapers; and contribu- 
tions to books in the field of Scandinavian 


history and literature. Such outstanding 
collections as the Finley collection of the 
history of the Northwest, the Autograph, 
Condit Voorhees, and Southwest collections 
and memorials established earlier have 
been vigorously continued. 

John H. Finley, donor of the history of 
the Northwest collection is a member of 
both the Knox Friends organization and the 
one at Princeton University. He is honor- 
ary chairman of the A. L. A. Friends of 
Libraries Committee. 


GLEN ELLYN PuBLIC LIBRARY 


The Glen Ellyn Friends of the Library 
group has an outstanding lecture course this 
year. The five numbers are: Gutzon Borg- 
lum, Dana and June Lamb, Barclay 
Acheson, John Metcalf, and a high school 
music festival. The tickets are $1.50. Last 
year’s profit for the organization was $200. 

The Glen Ellyn group, one of the earliest 
in the State, was formed in 1922. 


St. CHARLES PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Probably the most recent Friends group 
in Illinois was organized at St. Charles Pub- 
lic Library this fall. This all came about, 
the librarian writes, through the interest of 
one woman who had learned through the 
librarian of the very limited book fund. 

This woman met with a board member 
and the librarian for luncheon and drafted 
plans for the organization. These plans 
were approved by the library board and a 
committee of 15 was appointed. To this 
committee the librarian explained the 
plight of the library and the cause of the 
lack of books. 

Each member of the committee agreed to 
contact certain persons after a letter ex- 
plaining the purpose of the new organiza- 
tion was mailed out by the library. This 
letter was modeled after one in the A. L. A. 
Friends of the Library Handbook (1938). 
Membership fee was one dollar. The ap- 
peal was for money for books, almost ex- 
clusively, promising one outstanding pro- 
gram during the year. 

Through the efforts of the committee, 
newspaper publicity, and a poster on the 
circulation desk, they secured over 200 
members. 

“We are all very happy about the in- 
terest which the community has taken in 
this project,” the librarian writes, “be- 
cause St. Charles is an industrial town, and 
the interest in reading is not great.” 


ADAMS MEMORIAL LIBRARY, WHEATON 


The Friends of the Wheaton Public 
Library began during the worst years of the 
depression and made it possible to keep the 
library open. By charging dues for mem- 
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bership and by securing donations from in- 
dividuals and organizations the group came 
to the rescue with enough money to help 
the library meet its expenses. 

Since that time Friends of the Library 
has contributed from $200 to $300 per year 
which has been used for the purchase of 
books, chiefly the more expensive non- 
fiction and children’s books. 


Last year each dollar membership in- 
cluded admission to two book reviews held 
at the library and given by a professional 
reviewer. Single admissions of 25 cents 
were more than enough to pay the speaker 
and the other expenses of the meeting. 

The executive board of the organiza- 
tion consists of the four officers and twenty- 
one members who represent various groups 
and organizations of the community. 

The school children of Wheaton are con- 
sidered junior members and their contribu- 
tions buy children’s books. One book is 
chosen for each grade and a book plate in- 
dicates which grade has been the donor. 
Many children have come to the library to 
see “the book we bought.” 


HAISH PUBLIC LIBRARY, DEKALB 


DeKalb has a highly organized Friends 
group that is quite active. The member- 
ship, according to the constitution, includes 
members, contributing members, sustaining 
members, patrons, and life members, ac- 
cording to the amount they pay which is 
$1, $3, $5, $25, and $100 respectively. 

To publicize the objectives of the 
Friends and to keep members informed of 
gifts and the needs of the library, a bulletin 
is issued periodically by the organization. 

The officers of the group recently re- 
ceived a letter of appreciation from the 
Board of Trustees of the Haish Public 
Library which reads in part: 

“At a time when the library would other- 
wise have been definitely and _ seriously 


crippled in its most important function, by 
a lack of funds for the purchase of the 
necessary books, you have _ splendidly 
multiplied the efficiency of this city institu- 
tion.” 

The Art committee of the DeKalb group 
is particularly active, bringing outstanding 
exhibits to the gallery at the library. 

The annual membership drive takes place 
in April and May and the annual meeting 
is held in the fall. This is the case of many 
of the Friends groups. 


LAGRANGE AND MAywoop 


At LaGrange a Friends of the Library 
group grew out of the novel study group. 
It was organized early last spring with a 
membership of 137. 

The Maywood Friends group last year 
conducted a public forum and just a year 
ago sponsored a broadcast on juvenile de- 
linquency from the county jail. 

At the time of the organization of the 


LaGrange group the local newspaper 
carried an editorial from which we quote in 
part: 


“It is significant that such large numbers 
of people who complain about high taxes 
deliberately and cheerfully assume what is 
virtually a volunteer tax to help a local 
library buy new books. It shows how wide- 
ly the public library is accepted as an all- 
important institution.” 


CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The first step toward organization of a 
group to be known as the Friends of the 
Chicago Public Library was announced re- 
cently by Joseph B. Fleming, president of 
the library board. A group of Chicagoans 
prominent in business and professional 
circles was selected to form a nucleus from 
which a large committee will be formed to 
stimulate greated interest in the library. 

—R. M 





Springfield. 





ARE THERE LAWYERS ON YOUR BOARD? 


The Friends of Libraries Committee of the A.L.A. would like to have the names 
of outstanding library trustees in your community who are lawyers, trust officers, 
bankers, or insurance men who might be interested in receiving literature and 
communications from time to time on the subject of library gifts and bequests. 
This is to stimulate more interest on the part of library trustees in making financial 
contributions to their library. Will you send these names from your Board to your 


Illinois representative of the committee, Helene H. Rogers, Illinois State Library, 
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FOR MORE INFORMATION 


The State Library has available copies of the leaflet “Who and What are Friends 
of the Library” which will be sent on request. This has been prepared by the 
A.L.A. Friends of Libraries Committee. 


This committee has also issued two Friends of the Library handbooks which 
are sent free on request for organization purposes. Write to the A.L.A. Headquarters, 


520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for either of the following: 
Friends of the Library Groups (for public libraries). 
Friends of the Library Groups (for libraries other than public libraries). 


These handbooks are devoted to organization plans, functions, sample letters, 
announcements and activities of particular Friends groups in various sections of the 


country. 











THE LIBRARY’S BILL OF RIGHTS 


Today indications in many parts of the world point to growing intolerance, suppression 
of free speech, and censorship, affecting the rights of minorities and individuals. Mindful 
of this, the Council of the American Library Association publicly affirms its belief in the 
following basic policies which should govern the services of free public libraries: 


1. Books and other reading matter selected for purchase from the public 
funds should be chosen because of value and interest to people of the community, 
and in no case should the selection be influenced by the race or nationality or the 
political or religious views of the writers. 


2. As far as available material permits, all sides of questions on which 
differences of opinion exist should be represented fairly and adequately in the 
books and other reading matter purchased for public use. 


3. The library as an institution to educate for democratic living should 
especially welcome the use of its meeting rooms for socially useful and cultural 
activities and the discussion of current public questions. Library meeting rooms 
should be available on equal terms to all groups in the community regardless of 
their beliefs or affiliations. 


f THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ADOPT- 


ED THIS STATEMENT IN JUNE 1939, AND RECOMMENDED ITS 
l ADOPTION BY GOVERNING BOARDS OF INDIVIDUAL LIBRARIES 


The Illinois State Library has a supply of broadsides of this statement available for 
distribution to libraries, newspapers, or to individuals that request copies. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


Conducted by H. Vail Deale 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington 








How CAN WE INCREASE BOOK SERVICE? 


In spite of all the efforts of organized 
librarianship in our state, there are still five 
counties in Illinois without a locally sup- 
ported library. Today, in addition, libraries 
throughout the state are faced with reduced 
revenues, inadequate staffs, and blighted 
enthusiasms. First may it be suggested 
that each individual librarian revive his en- 
thusiasm for the social service of his profes- 
sion. Only through education will mankind 
be brought to realize the inane stupidity 
abroad in the world today; only through 
education will it be able to save a remnant 
of sanity upon which to build a firmer to- 
morrow. Secondly: inadequate staffs, re- 
duced revenues and other equally serious 
problems must be met first through the stim- 
ulated support and increased interest of lo- 
cal groups and individuals. Enlist civic or- 
ganizations and service clubs for support 
in your behalf; organize a Friends of the 
Library group in your community to take an 
active interest in book service. Contact the 
leaders and officers of these organizations 
and present your cause without apology. 
Show them what library service means to 
you, and what is could mean to the many 
people who are now without it, and you 
will make it mean more to them! 


WHAT IS THE LAW? 


Before the Trustees’ Section of the IIli- 
nois Library Association last year, the late 
Michael F. Gallagher of Highland Park 
presented a paper on library law in Illinois. 
In the belief that many of us know little 
about library legislation, particularly as it 
affects us right in our own state, I should 
like to review portions of Mr. Gallagher’s 
talk. “Libraries maintained by taxes are 
creations of statutes (laws) enacted by the 
state legislature. Under these statutes they 
are organized, in virtue of them they exist, 
and from their provisions they derive all of 
their powers.” In Illinois there are four 
forms of library organizations that are tax- 
supported. City libraries; town, village, and 
township libraries; county libraries; and the 
State Library. 


How ARE LIBRARY TRUSTEES SELECTED? 


“In town, village, and township, library 
trustees are elected by the people,” Mr. 


Gallagher informs us. “In cities they are 
appointed by the mayor. The law further 
provides that these directors (or library 
trustees) ‘shall have the exclusive control 
of the expenditures of all moneys collected 
for such library.’ Library funds under the 
law must be kept separate and apart from 
other municipal revenues . . . library funds 
are a sacred trust and one of the main pur- 
poses for which they are used is the pur- 
chase of books . . . As library revenues are 
a trust fund for library purposes, for pro- 
viding collections of books for the present 
and future, such funds are properly used 
only for books that have some distinction 
or quality or originality or scholarship that 
gives them permanent value, worthy of a 
place in a collection of books of a library 
for the people tomorrow as well as today.” 


DOES THE LAW £PROVIDE’ FOR 
EXTENSION OF LIBRARY SERVICE? 


THE 


“The legal machinery in Illinois avail- 
able for library extension is varied and 
elaborate and, on the whole, adequate. 
Cities and villages may establish branches 
and stations. They may serve the people 
residing outside the boundary lines of the 
city or village. Library boards of towns, 
townships and villages may contract for 
service with any municipal library board 
or any incorporated library association. 
Towns, villages and townships may unite in 
maintaining a common library. County 
libraries may be established and under 
charter power furnish a free rural delivery 
of books. 


WHO SUPPORT OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES? 


“Under the statutes of Illinois the city 
council of each incorporated city may levy 
a tax of not to exceed one and two-tenths 
mills on the dollar annually on all the tax- 
able property in the city. This provision 
applies to all cities of less than 150,000 
population. In cities having more than that 
population, a tax may be levied for this 
year and succeeding years of not to exceed 
three-quarters of one mill on the dollar of 
assessed valuation, or at such rate as will 
produce, when extended, an amount not to 
exceed two million dollars, whichever may 
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be greater, for maintenance and operation, 
and an additional tax of one-tenth of a mill 
on the dollar for the purchase of sites and 
buildings and for the construction and 
equipment of buildings. Library taxes in 
all cities are to be levied and collected in 
like manner with the general taxes of the 
city and to be known as the library fund.” 


ARE PRESENT TAXES SUFFICIENT? 


Since present tax support of public li- 
braries is confined to local taxes, we raise 
the question the answer to which must be 
apparent to every librarian who is struggling 
with increased demands on her time and 
services and reduced support from library 
sources of revenue. The recent changes in 
the sources and methods of taxation have 
brought many new forms of taxes, but none 
of them has as yet been used in benefit of 
public libraries. As Mr. Gallagher reminds 
us “While local real estate and personal 
property taxes on which libraries depend 
dwindle, revenues from the new methods 


and sources of taxation are enormously in- 
creasing. Public libraries must find a way 
to participate in the state revenues derived 
from these new special taxes.” 


HAVE YOU ‘A PROBLEM? 


Many librarians have mentioned from 
time to time, if not openly, at least to their 
trusted professional colleagues, that they 
would like to know what to do in their case. 
We are anxious that this particular feature 
of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES express your 
problems and ideas. If you seek informa- 
tion, an exchange of ideas on circulation 
methods, publicity stunts, etc., will you not 
sit down now and drop us a line? 





Ideas and suggestions for discus- 
sion in THE QUESTION BOX 
should be sent to H. Vail Deale, 
Withers Public Library, Blooming- 
ton, IIl. 














REGIONAL AREA SERVICE 


As announced and developed by Charlotte Ryan, 
Superintendent of the division for the extension of library service 








LIBRARY CENTERS 


Approval has been given for the opening 
of the following W. P. A. Library Centers: 

Crystal Lake, McHenry County (District 
1); Maquon, Knox County (District 2); 
Eldred, Greene County (District 2); 
Beverly, Adams County (District 2); 
Mackinaw and Green Valley, Tazewell 
County (District 2); 

Swanwick, Perry County (District 5); 
Kinmundy, Marion County (District 5); 
Coello, Franklin County (District 5); 
O’Fallon, St. Clair County (District 5); 
Creal Springs and Pittsburg, Williamson 
County (District 5). 

The W. P. A. Library Center at Basco in 
Hancock County has been closed per- 
manently. 

Approval has been given for the opening 
of an N. Y. A. Reading Center in the fol- 
lowing towns in District 8: 

Alma, Marion County; Ramsey, Fayette 
County. 





Carbondale Public Library officially 
opened its children’s department during 
Book Week. 


NOVEL WAY TO GET BOOKS 


The University High School library 
council at Carbondale has hit upon a new 
way of securing books for their school 
library. 

They are offering to exchange one season 
ticket to the basketball games for two ac- 
ceptable books by standard authors, donated 
to the high school library. The tickets will 
admit the holder to 11 home games. 

Any person in town interested in this pro- 
posal, according to the newspaper an- 
nouncement, may have their books called 
for by students. If, in the opinion of the 
council, the books are suitable for use a 
ticket will be mailed, otherwise the books 
will be returned. 





Regular weekly newspaper collections are 
made at Willard school, Evanston, for the 
purpose of raising money to further work in 
the school library. 

The P. T. A. library committee of Park 
Ridge has made arrangements with the local 
junk man to collect old papers and maga- 
zines—the money from the sale to be used 
to purchase library books. 
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NEW PEORIA BRANCH 


The construction of the new North Side 
Branch of the Peoria Public Library was 
started last month. The new building will 
eventually have 12,000 volumes. The lower 
floor will be given over to children and the 
upper floor to high school and adult read- 
ing rooms. 

Mr. Browning expects the building to be 
ready by May. 





To DISPOSE OF BACK ISSUES 


The Sycamore Public Library would like 
to dispose of old numbers of the old Poole’s 
Index and Reader’s Guide. ‘These include: 
abridged edition of Poole for the years 1815- 
1899 and 1900-1904; Reader's Guide for 
1905-1918, which are bound singly in a 
separate volume for each year. Issues since 
1918 also subject to disposal are in the 
bound cumulations. 

Any librarian interested should write to 
Viola Nielsen, librarian. 





FoR EXCHANGE 


The McCoy Memorial Public Library, 
McLeansboro, has duplicate copies of three 
volumes of the Centennial History of IIli- 
nois, and lacks a copy of another volume. 
Mrs. Virginia Prendergast, librarian, would 
like to exchange with another library. 
McLeansboro has two duplicate copies of 
the introductory volume, one duplicate of 
v. 1 and one duplicate of v. 5. They need 
We ms 





Roxana, IIl., will have a public library in 
the new community building, according to 
an ordinance adopted by the village board, 
December 6. The library is expected to be 
opened soon and is already in possession of 
a large number of volumes given them by 
the Shell Oil Co. 





Brookfield Free Public Library cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary the last of 
November. Programs were held each eve- 
ning for a week, concluding with a birthday 
party Friday night. As a cornerstone of the 
25th anniversary and a future project is the 
completion of the organization of a Friends 
of the Library group. 





Animal stories in which the animals talk 
are favorite of children just learning to read, 
according to Mrs. Grace P. Tobias, librarian 
of the juvenile room, Chicago Heights Pub- 
lic Library. This explains the popularity 
of “Dr. Doolittle Stories” by Lofting, and 


“Jet, the True Story of a Talking Crow,” 
by Backmeister. 





The Argo Public Library got into its new 
quarters on the main business street just in 
time to celebrate Book Week. Being 
located next door to the newspaper office, 
according to an article in the Argo local 
paper, will be to the advantage of both. 





Marie McKinlay, Paris, Ill., has presented 
the children’s room of the local public 
library with an oil painting of “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” which was painted the past 
summer by a Boston artist. This is a copy 
of the famous painting by Taylor, inspired 
by Longfellow’s poem. 





A collection of nine oil paintings by 
Frederic Tellander, prominent American 
artist who is a native of Paxton, were on 
exhibit at the Paxton Carnegie Library the 
last week in November and the first few 
days of December. The exhibit was spon- 
sored by the local woman’s club and loaned 
through the courtesy of the artist whose 
studios are in Chicago. 





A gift of $500 has recently been given 
the Sally Logan Library, Murphysboro, by 
the Murphysboro Business and Professional 
Women’s club. It is for the purchase of 
reference books which the library particu- 
larly needs. 





The Mitchell-Carnegie Public Library at 
Harrisburg is beginning a campaign to 
secure money for the purchase of Carl 
Sandburg’s “Abraham Lincoln: The War 
Years.” 





A collection of 73 dolls, representing 
citizens of many nations, was prepared by 
pupils of Oregon, Ill. grade school for a 
Book Week exhibit in the public library. 
Emilie Cartwright, librarian, was the 
sponsor. 





Although Christmas is over, many 
Evanston citizens will not soon forget the 
exhibit of religious art and ecclesiastical 
treasures that were on display at the 
Evanston Public Library during the holi- 
days. Every denomination in the city con- 
tributed some of their most cherished items 
of religious art for this public display. 
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Children going to rural schools in Cal- 
houn, Fayette, Perry, Kendall, and Union 
Counties watch eagerly every two weeks for 
the arrival of the NYA Bookmobile so that 
they may make their own choice of books 
for recreational reading. Soon after the first 
of the year the children of Massac County 
will have the same service. 


County bookmobile service for rural 
schools was initiated by NYA in Kendall 
County in the early part of the year 1937. 
At first it met with considerable criticism 
because of an imperfect understanding on 
the part of the public of what it was at- 
tempting to do. The first bookmobile used 
was a house trailer whose interior had been 
converted into a miniature library fully 
equipped. During the first year of its op- 
eration the entire expense of maintaining 
the bookmobile, with the exception of the 
purchase of books, was underwritten by 
NYA. In order to purchase books, each 
school of the original 44 schools in the 
county which signed up for service was re- 
quired to contribute 75 cents per pupil, and 
an annual fee of 75 cents more per pupil 
was assessed each school. NYA paid the 
salaries of the two bookmobile drivers (cer- 
tified NYA youth) and furnished the gas 


and oil. Approximately 1,800 books were 
accumulated in the beginning of the 
project. 


KENDALL HAS NEW BOOKMOBILE 


Today Kendall County has a new book- 
mobile, entirely owned and supported by 
the county. It is a truck skillfully con- 
verted, with shelves lining the interior, and 
accommodates the 5,000 books in its “cir- 
culating” library. The fifty schools which 
it now serves have contributed $8 each to 
the fund which was used to buy the truck 
and re-vamp it, and pay 25 cents a year for 
each pupil served. This fee is collected in 
a fund from which new books will be 
bought from year to year. The Public Li- 
brary at Plano also assists by lending some 
of its books to be used on the bookmobile. 
Part of the time it is driven around the 
county by Charles Earl Vandeveer, county 
superintendent of schools, who combines this 
book service with his regular visits. There 
is a substitute driver when the superintend- 
ent is busy elsewhere. 


CLARK COUNTY BOOKMOBILE 


The second bookmobile which began op- 
erations in the spring of 1937 was the one 
located in Clark County. Quoting from a 
report made by Loren H. Allen, supervisor 
of the NYA state-wide library project: “The 


BOOKMOBILE SERVICE IN ILLINOIS 


District 4 bookmobile has as its points of 
delivery the 107 school districts of Clark 
County. Approximately 1,100 miles of 
travel are necessary to cover each of the 
schools on a twice monthly schedule. The 
usual circulation is in the neighborhood of 
2,000 books a month, when averages for the 
year are taken. However, it will be realized 
by the reader that this figure is arrived at 
by averaging the summer and winter months 
together, when, as a matter of fact, there is 
a marked disparity between the two seasons 
of circulation. For example, in the winter- 
time, when schools are in session, circulation 
figures are usually in the vicinity of 3,000, 
while during the summer the usual outlay 
is around 1,000 per month. 


“The summer service is something of a 
novelty, being attempted for the first time 
this year (1938) in Clark County. A cir- 
cuit of deposit stations was mapped out by 
the NYA library supervisor and the driver 
of the bookmobile, in collaboration with the 
county superintendent of schools, Mr. Horn- 
brook. The newspapers in Clark County 
were then given advance copies of the book- 
mobile’s itinerary, and thus vacation'ng 
students were enabled to continue availing 
themselves of the NYA service after the 
termination of school in the spring... . 
During the year 1937-38, 24,928 readings by 
Clark County youths were made possible. 
Incidentally, the summer-winter breakdown 
here is 3,997 for the vacation period against 
20,934 for the school period.” In 1938-39, 
23,792 readings were recorded for 1,595 
pupils enrolled in 93 schools. 


“The initial supply of books for the Clark 
County traveling library was a stock of 650. 
These have been supplemented from time 
to time by volumes borrowed from the IIli- 
nois State Library and by the proceeds from 
the District 4 book sharing program.” 

During the second year the school dis- 
tricts within the county contributed money 
toward the purchase of more _ books. 
Eventually a collection of about 1,410 books 
was gotten together, 650 belonging to NYA 
and 760 to the county. 

After successful operation in Clark 
County for two years, it was decided to 
move the bookmobile to a nearby county in 
order to initiate the experiment anew. It 
was hoped that Clark County, like Kendall 
County, would evolve a plan to continue 
the service with support drawn entirely from 
the county, without the aid of NYA. 


THIRD YEAR IN CLARK 


Thereupon, the third year, 1939-40, J. R. 
Hornbrook, county superintendent of 
schools, made arrangements for the contin- 
uance of bookmobile service in Clark 
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County. Ninety districts agreed to con- 
tribute to its support. It was managed in 
this way: When the directors came to the 
county superintendent’s office to make out 
their claims for state aid, they were asked 
to put $15 each into the bookmobile fund, 
and of this, $10 is to be used for the ex- 
pense of the driver, and $5 for purchase of 
new books. In this way a fund has been 
collected from which the salary of the book- 
mobile driver is being paid, and from which 
also new books are purchased. At the date 
of writing this bookmobile has approximate- 
ly 2,500 books in its collection. This year 
(1939-40) it also has seven sets of each of 
the four teachers’ professional Reading 
Circle books. The teachers paid 30 cents 
each into a fund to purchase these books 
and the remainder of the cost was paid 
from the county institute fund. This fur- 
nishes each teacher with four professional 
books to read at a cost of 30 cents per 
teacher. 


According to a report from Mr. Horn- 
brook: “Standardized reading tests given 
in February (1939) seemed to indicate that 
the bookmobile has done quite a bit of good 
during its two years of operation. The 
third grade pupils of the rural schools, ac- 
cording to this test, were able to read 
material that average third grade pupils 
should be able to read. The other grades 
above the third were found to be from half 
to a whole grade below where they should 
be in reading ability. Since a pupil must 
learn to read while he is in the first three 
grades in school it is very important that 
the pupils be supplied with many easy, in- 
teresting, attractive books. A student who 
is not a good reader is almost certain to be 
a very poor student in all of his subjects 
because we get most of our information from 
reading.” 

“The actual number of books in circula- 
tion was approximately 1,000 during the 
past eight months. The total circulation ob- 
tained, however, was 9,447, and the total 
value of the books left in the various schools 
was $7,226.33; the number of readings ob- 
tained was 23,792 by 1,595 pupils. These 
figures show that each pupil reads an av- 
erage of 14 or 15 books during the eight 
months ... Of the 3 R’s, Readin’, Ritin’, 
and ‘Rithmetic, we have heard mentioned 
all of our lives, Readin’ is still the most 
important of all the school subjects.” 


CALHOUN BOOK SERVICE 


Another county to attempt bookmobile 
service in the early part of 1937 was Cal- 


houn. Here the bookmobile served parts of 
nearby counties as well—Greene and 
Jersey. The great difficulty in this terri- 


tory was the inaccessibility of some of the 
schools, and the impassability of the roads 





during bad weather. Calhoun is one of the 
Illinois counties that is without a railroad 
and has only one paved highway. During 
the rainy season when dirt roads were im- 
passable it was sometimes necessary to quit 
the truck for a horse and wagon and in some 
instances to make trips by horse-back with 
the books in saddle bags. The famous 
beauty of Calhoun’s apple blossoms in the 
spring helped to make up for the handicap 
of the roads. During the school years, 1937- 
38 and 1938-39, this bookmobile continued 
to operate, making a very creditable show- 
ing. 

Besides bad roads there was a lack of 
books. The bookmobile was trying to 
serve 1,299 pupils with 668 books, approxi- 
mately a book for two pupils. A report for 
October 1938 shows 38 schools visited, 424 
books left and 237 miles travelled. 

During November 1939 it is to start its 
rounds again, with a collection of 528 books 
to be supplemented by a substantial collec- 
tion from the State Library. Emma Berg- 
mann, NYA district library supervisor, plans 
to have mimeographed lists of the titles in 
the bookmobile. 


BOOKMOBILE IN MONROE COUNTY 


A fourth pioneer in 1937 was the Monroe 
County bookmobile. Quoting again from 
the NYA state-wide library supervisor’s re- 
port (1938): “The Monroe County book- 
mobile regularly serves 55 rural schools, 
carrying a stock of approximately 1,000 
books. A typical monthly report (March 
1938) shows 70 schools visited, 1,146 books 
charged and 1,152 discharged. These cir- 
culation figures, incidentally, reveal only the 
number of books left at schools for a period 
of two weeks, and not the number of times 
the books may have been re-circulated 
within the school pending the next arrival 
of the bookmobile. Such information on in- 
side circulation is rather difficult to secure, 
but it may be reasonably assumed that 
bookmobile-to-school deliveries might be 
easily doubled without exceeding the true 
number of readings.” 

The Monroe County bookmobile was op- 
erated for two years, achieving greater 
popularity and success the second year, al- 
though difficulties dogged its path in 1938- 
39. A report for November 1938 shows that 
74 visits were made and 1,174 books were 
charged out. But in January and February 
1939 its schedule was interrupted first by a 
siege of small-pox and then by poor roads 
rendered impassable by bad weather. 

Here, again, it was decided to transfer 
the bookmobile to another county (Perry) 
in the fall of 1939. The experiment had 
proved its value, and it was left to the 
county superintendent of schools and the 
various school district boards to work out a 
means of continuing the service. 
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In Monroe County Miss Amanda 
Coerver and her father furnished the car 
used as a bookmobile; the NYA paid the 
salary of one as the driver, and each district 
school served contributed a stated amount 
for the gas and oil used. 


GALLATIN COUNTY BOOKMOBILE 


Bookmobile service in Gallatin County 
was started by NYA in 1937. There the 
bookmobile was a trailer library equipped 
with about 900 books for children and 
adults. It averaged about 300 miles per 
week and served about 1,000 people, visit- 
ing each of the 48 rural schools in Gallatin 
County once every two weeks. Here again 
NYA paid the salary of the driver, the 
county superintendent of schools acted as 
the sponsor, and the school districts sub- 
scribing to the service furnished enough 
money to provide for the gas and oil. 


During its first year, from March 22 to 
June 19, the bookmobile made 65 visits, 
travelling a total of 3,273 miles. 

Quoting from a report of Josephine 
Waller: “Plans were made for the book- 
mobile in October 1936. Leaflets were, 
relative to this project, distributed among 
the teachers in the Gallatin County Teach- 
ers Institute, October 22. At that time the 
project was fully discussed with the county 
superintendent and the teachers. The books 
for this project began to arrive in December. 
It was necessary to catalog, classify, type 
cards, etc., for these books before they were 
ready for circulation. Because of the flood, 
work on these books was necessarily discon- 
tinued for some time. The schools in the 
county, because of the flood, were not 
opened until the first of March. 


“The driver of the Bookmobile, built a 
two-wheel trailer in which to carry the 
library books. (The first one he built was 
washed down the Ohio in the flood.) This 
trailer is orange with large black letters on 
the three sides. It is quite attractive to the 
children. ... The bookmobile continued 
to serve the children in the rural schools un- 
til June 20, 1937. It was first planned that 
the service would continue throughout the 
summer, but it was found that the children 
were not sufficiently interested in reading 
to justify the expenditure of gasoline.” 


Books For UNION COUNTY 


In February 1939, under the direction of 
Miss Waller, arrangements were made for 
the operation of a bookmobile in Union 
County, under the sponsorship of Russell 
Rendleman, county superintendent of 
schools. Beginning its travels on February 
6, 1939, with 1,000 books, the Union County 
bookmobile has increased its collection until 
it now (Nov. 1939) has over 1,500 books. 





Of this number the State Library has fur- 
nished 500 books, the NYA 700, the Union 
County schools 300, and 65 books have been 
donated. In this cooperative venture NYA 
pays the salary of the bookmobile driver, 
the various school districts who subscribe 
to the service contribute a stated amount 
for purchase of gas and oil, and the driver 
furnishes the book truck. 


Quoting from a report from Miss Waller: 
“The Union County bookmobile service was 
initiated in the rural school of that county 
February 6, 1939. It concluded operations 
April 19 at the termination of school for 
the summer. 


“The bookmobile was in operation 42 
days from the time it started in February 
to April 19. Each day the driver visited on 
an average of four schools. The schools 
are miles apart and are on roads which are 
very rough and sometimes very muddy. 

“The teachers circulated the books after 
the children had read them. They gave 
the driver the figures when he visited the 
school with a collection of new books. 


“Mr. Rendleman informed me the other 
day that none of our statistics included the 
number of parents and older brothers and 
sisters who read the books. We have no 
definite way of checking the reading done 
in the homes, but we could feel safe in say- 
ing that every book taken into the homes 
was read by at least one member of the 
household besides the child who checked 
out the book.” 


In the fall of 1939 the service was re- 
sumed, 38 district schools subscribing. Quot- 
ing again from a recent report from Miss 
Waller: “The teachers of the schools have 
been requested to keep a check on the books 
as they circulate during the two weeks 
period they are checked out to the indi- 
vidual children. When the driver visits the 
schools, the teachers give this report to 
him. The bookmobile driver has made his 
first return visit to a group of schools— 
he reports as follows: The 80 books which 
he checked out to four schools whose en- 
rollment totalled 125 were read 303 times. 
Each book was read by more than three 
pupils.” 


RURAL CHILDREN ARE EAGER 


Quoting from the driver’s report: “I find 
the children more and more enthusiastic 
and eager to select their own books from 
the collection. They know now what type of 
books they want and it does not take them 
long to select them. Many of the children 
from the age of six to ten clap their hands 
when I enter the room. When I ask them 
if they like the books they have read they 
all say ‘yes’. I ask them if they want more 
books and they all hold up their hands. 
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I meet the children on the street and hear 
them say ‘I'll be glad when he comes to 


our school again’. It is a great pleasure 
to see the satisfied look on their smiling 
faces when they select a good book to 
read... 


“It was quite interesting to watch the 
children of the Lick Creek school Wednes- 
day. They asked me if I had a book about 
Tom Sawyer. I told them I did, and before 
I could tell them where it was the teacher 
informed me that they all wanted that book, 
and for me not to tell them where it was. 
(I presume a sort of treasure hunt ensued.) 
He told me that the one who found it first 
would get to read it first. The children 
had quite a time finding the book, and we 
were all surprised when a little girl found 
it. They had all been looking for a larger 
book.” 


NEW Book SERVICE, FAYETTE COUNTY 


In September, 1939, a bookmobile went 
into operation in Fayette County. NYA 
furnished the driver, and the NYA work- 


shop in Centralia built shelves in the 
rear of a 1939 Ford coupe to trans- 
port the books from school to school. 


This idea was worked out from the A.L.A. 
pamphlet, “Book Automobiles”, 1937. 
Approximately 350 books can be handled 
at one time on these shelves. The 
district schools are furnishing gas and oil. 
The collection of books used on the book- 
mobile included 587 books owned by NYA, 
300 from the Illinois State Library, 894 
owned by Kenneth Greer, county superin- 
tendent of schools, a total of 1,781 books. 
Additional orders have been issued to bring 
this collection up to 2,000 books. This 
number serves 145 schools in the county. 
Mr. Greer has purchased approximately 
$600 worth of new books. 


Quoting from the September report given 
by Loren H. Allen, supervisor of the NYA 
state-wide library project: “Approximately 
15 books were left at each school and in 
no case was a book left which that particu- 
lar school had in its library. These schools 
have had for some time, so I have learned, 
a pupil-librarian and they knew by memory 
the authors and titles of the books in the 
school library, and when the pupils would 
select a book from the bookmobile, this 
pupil-librarian would look at the book to 
see if it was a duplicate of one in their 
own library. . . The youth are allowed to 
leave their classrooms and make their own 
selection from the shelves on the book- 
mobile.” 





The bookmobile began service September 
15. The October report is the only one 
at hand at present writing. This shows 
128 school districts served, with an enroll- 
ment of 2,800 pupils. The number of read- 
ings recorded is 7,515. 


First SERVICE IN PERRY 


Early in November of 1939 Perry County 
made its first attempt to use a bookmobile 
with which to serve the rural schools with 
reading material. This was a joint project 
between the county superintendent of 
schools, J. H. Hammack, and the State Li- 
brary. The driver furnished his car and 
had his salary paid by NYA. The county 
allowed twenty dollars a month for gas and 
oil. This, however, is not proving to be 
sufficient. 

A total of 1,186 books were on the book- 
mobile at the beginning of its operation— 
510 were furnished by NYA, 300 by the 
State Library, and 376 were county-owned 
books. This collection was to serve 70 rural 
schools with a pupil enrollment of 1,200. 


MASSAC COUNTY SERVICE FOR 1940 


On or before the beginning of the year 
1940 another bookmobile will be in opera- 
tion in Massac County. In this cooperative 
venture, initiated by Josephine Waller, part 
of the salary of the bookmobile driver will 
be assumed by NYA and part by the schools 
in the county subscribing to the service, who 
will also provide the gas and oil. The 
county superintendent of schools, Harry 
Wright, is sponsoring the project. About 
800 books will make up the initial collec- 
tion on the bookmobile of which 500 are 
loaned by the Illinois State Library and 
300 by NYA. It will serve an enrollment 
of 550 pupils in the school districts using 
the service in the county. 

Efforts are being made by Miss Waller 
to establish bookmobile service in Franklin 
County in cooperation with Mr. Goffrey 
Hughes, county superintendent of schools. 

—C. R. 





UsEpD LIBRARY 60 YEARS 


W. E. Frink, Bloomington, has used the 
Withers Library there for nearly 60 years. 
His picture appeared in the Daily Panta- 
graph during Book Week. This is a record 
seldom exceeded. It might be interesting 
publicity to locate the patron who has used 
your library for the longest number of years. 





There are still some N. Y. A. seasonal book posters left which we will be glad to 
furnish to any Illinois Library or school at cost (85 cents for the set of twelve). These 
posters will do a great deal toward brightening up your library and encouraging reading. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL 


Reviewed by Harriet M. Skogh 








A. L. A. BULLETIN 
OCTOBER 15 


This issue is devoted to the papers and 
proceedings of the San Francisco Conference 
of the A. L. A. Six addresses are printed 
in full: “The Book—a Grave or a Seed 
Bed”, by Tully C. Knoles, president of the 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif.; 
“Ireland Looks at Herself” by Roisin Walsh, 
librarian of the Public Library, Dublin, 
Eire; “Esthetics in Book Manufacture” by 
Harry L. Gage, trustee of the Montclair 
N. J. Public Library, and vice president of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn; “Publishing—a Personal Service” 
by Stanley M. Rinehart, Jr., president, 
Farrar and Rinehart; “Libraries: Reader- 
ship and Authorship” by Aurelia H. Rein- 
hardt, president of Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif. and “What Happens to Books in 
Hollywood and Why?” by Walter F. Wan- 
ger, president of the Walter Wanger Pro- 
ductions, Hollywood. 

The Special Town Meeting of the Air, 
“Is the Library Doing its Job?” also re- 
ported in full the addresses by Hollis R. 
Thompson, Berkeley city manager; Ralph 
T. Fisher, Oakland businessman; Robert M. 
Lester, secretary of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York; and the A. L. A. presi- 
dent, Milton J. Ferguson, presenting differ- 
ent viewpoints in the discussion. 

Proceedings of the general sessions, Coun- 
cil, sections and round tables, and affiliated 
national societies are summarized. Pro- 
ceedings of the following groups are avail- 
able elsewhere: Archives and _ Libraries 
Round Table; Association of College and 
Reference Libraries; Catalog Section Large 
Libraries Round Table; Microphotography 
Round Table, and National Association of 
State Libraries. 

There are thirty addresses which have 
been or will be printed in other professional 
library journals. 

It will be understood that it is impossible 
to describe in detail any one thing in the 
241 pages of this issue which is packed full 
of interesting material. As usual with these 
Convention numbers, there is an index. 





A. L. A. BULLETIN 
DECEMBER 


Under the caption “What is Democracy?” 
the A. L. A. Adult Education Board urges 


libraries to help Americans understand the 
real meaning by creating and satisfying 
the largest possible demand for reading ma- 
terials about it, in quality as well as 
quantity. 

This theme of the present opportunity 
of the library in education for democracy 
is dealt with by Carl H. Milam, A.L.A. 
Secretary, in “The Library and Today’s 
Problems.” 

“Outline for Action” is Mrs. Rossell’s 
account of what is being done by various 
library leaders, and of many things that 
might be done, presented as a check list of 
suggestions by the Adult Education Board. 

If the Adult Education Board receives 
from libraries, within the next few months, 
enough records to justify it, a book of guid- 
ance to librarians on education for democ- 
racy may be issued. Report action to the 
Board at 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


That spiritual dividends as well as ma- 
terial dividends accrue from libraries is 
well demonstrated by Donald K. Campbell, 
chairman, A. L. A. Small Libraries Round 
Table, in “Let’s Keep Our Heads.” The 
telling is dramatic and convincing, show- 
ing a wide range of reading interests and 
a fine appreciation of the opportunity of 
the library in helping “build the tranquil 
strength of the people. The kind of strength 
that stems out from experience of the things 
which challenge the spirit of man.” 


Accelerated activities in the American 
Library in Paris, because of the war, and 
the needs for financial assistance, as well 
as books, are reported by the first vice 
president of the board of trustees, on a brief 
visit to this country. The article is entitled 
“Countess de Chambrun brings news from 
Paris.” 


An up-to-date list of books and pamph- 
lets on the subject of Democracy has been 
compiled by Benson Y. Landis and is issued 
as Part II of the January, 1940 issue of 
the A. L. A. Bulletin. An exhibit of this 
material was shown at the midwinter meet- 
ing, and will probably be available for dis- 
play elsewhere. 
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In a page of text and another of photo- 
graph illustrations, the reader is taken “Be- 
hind the Scenes” at the A. L. A. head- 
quarters by R. E. Dooley, the A. L. A. 
office manager. 


As part of a plan to have available in the 
Washington office the facts about organiza- 
tion, powers, methods, personnel and service 
of the various state library agencies, the 
Office of Education has had a series of 
studies under way for the greater part of 
the past year. Data are obtained “by visits 
of the Office of Education staff members, 
interviews, and by study of laws, official re- 
ports, and other documents.” Ralph M. 
Dunbar, chief, Library Service Division, 
U. S. Office of Education, gives a brief 
account of progress in the article headed 
“Study Under Way of State Agencies.” 


The A. L. A. Adult Education Board 
sponsors the article “Libraries and the Con- 
sumer Movement,” by Reign S. Hadsell of 
the Consumer’s Counsel Division, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Depleted in- 
comes, multiplicity of brands and helpless- 
ness of consumers in determination of 
prices, are some of the factors which have 
occasioned the rise of consumer organiza- 
tions and the interest in consumer educa- 
tion in school and out. The several types 
of consumer organizations, their work in 
testing and rating products, as well as their 
investigations of working conditions of pro- 
duction, and a warning against “kept con- 
sumer groups,” precede an account of con- 
sumer activities of libraries. Specifically 
mentioned is the work of the Newark, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, and Baltimore Public 
Libraries, and the work of the Institute for 
Consumer Education at Stephens College, 
which will be described in a series of articles 
in the Consumer Education Newsletter this 
academic year. A list of current references 
is given at the end of the article, with an 
additional list of addresses of 13 consumer 
organizations. 


“When more staff papers and staff or- 
ganizations can assert confidently that they 
are ‘speaking out,’ our staff bulletin picture 
will be considerably brighter,” concludes 
A. B. Korman, associate editor of the C. 
P. L. Union News, Chicago Public Library, 
in his article “Staff Bulletins,” a report on 
library staff buletins and their editorial polli- 
cies, made at the request of the Staff Or- 
ganizations Round Table. ‘Twenty-six such 
bulletins are listed and comments made on 
procedures and policies. As one of the best 
characterizations of staff buletins, the writer 
quotes from an editorial in one of them, 
The Los Angeles Broadcaster, as follows: 


“Among the staff association bulletins you 
will find many gradations, the shy and lady- 
like purely news-itemish, the supervised 
‘mother-knows-best’ type, the uncurbed and 
sassy, and even a few militant ones.” 


Under “Trustees News” appears the ac- 
count of a plan to cite trustees nationally 
for distinguished service in the library field, 
as proposed by Mrs. George H. Tomlinson 
of Evanston, chairman of the A. L. A. Trus- 
tees Section. 


In “The Trustee and Public Relations” 
Harry L. Gage, Montclair, N. J., trustee, 
comments on library publicity, and quotes 
pertinent statements from Dr. Munthe’s 
“American Librarianship from a European 
Angle”; from Pelham Barr’s article in Book 
Life, Library Binding Institute, October, 
1939; from an article on “New Cooperation 
in Industry” by Lewis H. Brown, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, November, 1939, and 
from the standards for judging publicity 
for the Wilson Publicity Honor Roll, as 
outlined in the July, 1939, A. L. A. Bulletin. 


Lawrence Hey! of Princeton University 
Library, chairman, Committee on Out-of- 
Print Books Project, presents a list of 
“out-of-print books” to be considered for 
reprinting, should the demands prove large 
enough to make that feasible. The titles 
were selected from the publishers’ lists of 
books that have gone out of print in the 
past five years. Notification of intended 
purchase, and suggestions as to additional 
titles are requested. 


One of the most popular addresses before 
the children’s and school librarians groups 
at the San Francisco conference was that 
given by Amelia H. Munson of the New 
York Public Library on “The Light of Com- 
mon Day.” She spoke of the feeling of 
wonder as “the gateway in the portal of 
Art” and “art itself, literary or pictorial” 
as “the great portal to understanding.” 
“And it is in arousing this sense within us 
that the poet and the artist must add to the 
enrichment of our lives; they open our eyes 
to the light of common day.” She quoted 
from an article “Hands Off the Artist” by 
Ford Madox Ford in the American Mercury 
some years ago, in which he contrasted in- 
struction as “a pumping in of facts” and 
education as “an opening of men’s minds 
to the perception of fitnesses.” “Education 
by the arts proceeds in this way. They do 
not instruct; they sensitize.” In the develop- 
ment of her subject, Miss Munson quoted 
from many beautiful poems. 
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Reports on school librarians just released 
show that “22 cities give equal salaries for 
B. A. in L. S. and Master’s Degree.” 





Included in this issue are also a list of 
theses on library subjects in the A. L. A. 
Library available for interlibrary loan, and 
the Final Report of the Third Activities 
Committee to be presented to the A. L. A. 
Council for action, December 28 and 29, 
1939. 





THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
NOVEMBER 


In the Catholic Library World of No- 
vember, 1939, in an effort to counteract 
what he terms “naturalistic teaching” in 
the field of education, the Reverend William 
J. McGucken, S. J., St. Louis University, 
selects a number of books which he be- 
lieves the Catholic high school teacher 
should read and have on hand for reference. 
The paper was originally delivered before 
the High School Library Section at the 
Washington Conference April 12, 1939. 

Another paper delivered before the Wash- 
ington Conference, Elementary School Li- 
braries Round Table, which is printed in 
this issue is “Reading for Young People,” 
by Louise B. Latimer, director of work with 
children in the Washington Public Library. 
Part I, “Study the Child,” is covered in this 
installment. Part 2, “Selecting for the 
Child,” will appear in December. 

Miss Latimer says the problem of parents, 
teachers, and librarians is “to light the spark 
of interest in something constructive, some- 
thing worthwhile. And the pity of it is 
that many forces of modern life seem against 
it.’ Her paper is full of encouraging sug- 
gestions, however, based on work of the 
Washington Public Library with Catholic 
schools. 





Another paper from the Washington Con- 
ference, Library Service to Catholic Read- 
ers Round Table is “The Need of a Book 
Week in Every Catholic Community,” by 
Lucy Murphy, librarian of the Canisius 
High School, Buffalo. A dramatic account 
of medieval book fairs introduces an equally 
effective and interesting presentation of the 
modern book fairs, and a detailed account 
of the Canisius High School Fair which was 
conducted in February, Catholic press 
month, as part of the inauguration of the 
fourth centenary of printing on the Ameri- 
can continent. This is the final paragraph: 

“The joys of victory have broadened hori- 
zons to further efforts and appealing inter- 
est. It was a glorious experience and ad- 
venture, and we pride ourselves on being 
the harbinger in the establishment of a 
Catholic Book Week in Buffalo by means 
of the Annual Book Fair.” 





Of particular interest is the listing of five 
books by Catholic authors which appeared 
in the “Fifty Outstanding Religious Books, 
June 1, 1938-May 31, 1939” released by 
the Religious Book Section of the A. L. A., 
as follows: 

Williamson, C. C. Great Catholics. Mac- 
millan. 

Gilson, E. H. Reason and revelation in 
the Middle Ages. Scribner. 

Maritain, J. True humanism. Scribner. 

Sheen, F. J. Liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity. Macmillan. 

Borden, L. P. Once in Palestine. Mac- 
millan. 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
NOVEMBER 1 


This is the Book Week number, contains 
three articles of special value in book 
selection. “1939 Variety for Children’s 
Book Shelves: a Public Library Selection 
for the Nine to Twelve-Year-Olds” is 
offered by Irene Smith, assistant superin- 
tendent, work with children, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public Library. The seven pages of de- 
scriptive notes on these new books are in- 
terspersed with selected illustrations that 
add to the interest of the text. 


“Books to Balance Living: 1939 Books 
for Young Adults” is by another Brooklyn 
librarian, Margaret B. Freeman, young 
people’s librarian, Brownsville Children’s 
Branch. “We should try to give them both 
sides of situations on which they must take 
a stand, for we can help them to take their 
stand on the basis of truth and reason and 
not emotion.” 


Those who are no longer children, but not 
yet mature adults, have their needs con- 
sidered in “Development of Library Activi- 
ties for Young People,” by Isabel McTavish, 
in charge of that work in the Vancouver, 
B. C. Public Library. The article includes 
a number of lists useful in book selection 
for adolescents, a short list of vocational in- 
dexes, a discussion of young people’s clubs, 
and of community relations, but primary 
emphasis is on the essential delegation of 
one or more of the library staff to the book 
selection, reading interests and resources of 
this group. 


Development of a native literature for the 
children of Puerto Rico is considered by 
Pearl Handelman, English teacher of Central 
High School, Santurce, Puerto Rico, in 
“Children’s Literature in Puerto Rico.” 
Knowledge of Spanish would add to the 
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reader’s interest, but even without that the 
article has considerable appeal. 





The Editorial Forum reprints that part of 
Dr. Herbert Putnam’s speech on acceptance 
of the Lippincott award which gave his 
characterization of the new librarian of 
Congress. The J. B. Lippincott Company 
of Philadelphia has a single sheet printing 
of this brief address by Dr. Putnam, which 
every library should have, both for the in- 
sight it gives into the fine quality of the 
speaker himself and for the beauty and 
sincerity of his tribute to his successor. 





An annotated list of first editions of 
“MacLeish Published Books” compiled by 
Gerrish Thurber, of the John Dixon Library 
of the Lawrenceville, N. J. School, appears 
in the section “Library Books Reviewed.” 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
NOVEMBER 15 


That the Founder’s Day address at Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 19, 
1939, by the new Librarian of Congress, is 
eminently worthy of its several printings, 
goes without saying. It appeared in the 
Congressional Record of October 23 and 
was published by the Government Printing 
Office as a separate brochure. It has first 
place in this Library Journal, and begins 
quite frankly with the acknowledgment of 
the statement that most people who were to 
hear him were interested chiefly in know- 
ing why he accepted the appointment as 
Librarian of Congress. That question is 
neatly parried and the reason for speech is 
made evident in an eloquent and convinc- 
ing statement of the present crisis in 
America. This he affirms is either the edu- 
cation of the people of this country in the 
values of democracy, or the alternative of 
fascism. Other alternatives have been 
visualized earlier as “economic salvation” 
or “social ruin.” Another more popular set 
of alternatives is that which puts “Ameri- 
canism on one side and a Conspiracy of Evil 
on the other. The nature of the conspiracy 
depends on the angle of observation.” 

As envisioned by Mr. MacLeish the 
present danger is not a threat of any person 
or group of persons, but of a condition, a 
social and economic condition which has set 
great masses of people free from manual 
labor and yet excluded them from “the 
discipline of labor by the head. Deprived 
on the one side of the realism, the hard- 
headedness, the piety, the traditional human 
wisdom, the salt sense, the kindness of those 
who labor the earth and the earth’s metals 
with their bodies, they were equally de- 
prived on the other of that different kind- 


ness, that different knowledge, that different 
wisdom of those whose life is in the mind.” 

It is this condition which Mr. MacLeish 
avers has produced fascism in Europe and 
which might very easily produce it in this 
country “unless we act and act now to pre- 
vent it.” But HOW? Not by confusing 
prejudice with patriotism, infers the writer, 
but by educating all the people to realize 
what democracy means so that no one group 
may destroy it for the rest. The great op- 
portunity and the great responsibility which 
rest upon librarians in this crisis are stated 
most emphatically as calling for immediate 
and intensive effort. 





“The book selector who has taken as her 
province the selection of books for 
adolescents has accepted a trust, for upon 
her judgment and her discretion rests the 
responsibility for books which are to in- 
fluence young hearts and minds.” So be- 
gins the article by Alice Cowles Morris, as- 
sistant librarian, Maury High School, 
Norfolk, Va., “Book Selection as a Trust.” 
The professional equipment of the book 
selector and the leisure reading problem of 
adolescents are particularly stressed in this 
article. 


Those who have been especially in- 
terested in Dr. Alice Bryan’s articles on 
Bibliotherapy, will also want to read the 
observations of Laura F. Philbrook, for 
twenty years librarian of the McLean 
Hospital, Waverley, Mass., on “Value of 
the Hospital Library.” It appears in the 
Editorial Forum of this Library Journal. 





SPECIAL LIBRARIES, OCTOBER 


Alma C. Mitchill, president of Special 
Libraries Association, begins this issue by 
request of the editor, Mrs. Virginia 
Meredith, with an introduction to, and a 
brief biographical sketch of, each of five 
newly appointed members of the editorial 
staff, Mary Elizabeth Bartley, assistant to 
the editor, Elizabeth A. Gerhardt, Cynthia 
Griffin and Marie Lugscheider, associate 
editors, and Elizabeth Lois Clarke, advertis- 
ing manager. 


Mrs. Irene Strieby, librarian, the Lilly 
Research Laboratories, Indianapolis, as con- 
vention chairman, writes of the 1940 Special 
Libraries Convention, to be held in Indian- 
apolis June 3-6, the week following the 
American Library Association Convention in 
Cincinnati. 
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The new research building of the Abbott 


Laboratories, North Chicago, dedicated 
October 7, 1938 in celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of their founding, has among its 
special facilities a well equipped library 
which is described in the article “A Fifty- 
year Old Technical Library” by the 
librarian, Edith Joannes. Incidentally, her 
preparation for her fourteen years work in 
this library has included special courses in 
French, German, Spanish and chemistry, as 
well as library work. 

The Library has been an important part 
of the Laboratories since their beginning. 

The first professional librarian was em- 
ployed in 1918. In 1925, with removal 
from Ravenswood to North Chicago, library 
service was expanded to include in addition 
to the chemistry, pharmacy and medical 
subjects, those of manufacturing, production 
control, engineering, sales, personnel and 
management. Some of the particularly 
valuable works in chemistry and pharmacy 
are mentioned, policies in reference work 
and indexing are briefly sketched, and the 
use and administration of the library out- 
lined in the course of the article. 

There are about 8,000 books, 4,500 bound 
and about 2,000 unbound volumes of 
periodicals on the shelves, 600 books in de- 
partmental collections, and a large collection 
of trade literature and government publica- 
tions in vertical files. There is a staff of 
three for the work of this “information 
mill.” 

For the benefit of the many public 
librarians who get questions beyond the 
scope of their own collections in chemistry 
and pharmacy it may be useful to know 
that this library “is open to all professional 
workers in this area and to others through 
the regular library -loan channels.” 





With the cooperation of the motion 
picture industry, donations from private 
persons, and a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City has built up, in its Film 
Library created in 1935, a collection of 
1,800 “significant or historically important” 
films, international in scope, and dating 
back to the films made by Mumiere in 1895. 

The work of this library is described in 
“Films for History” by Iris Barry, curator, 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library. To 
librarians of Illinois, particularily Spring- 
field, it is especially interesting to read 
these first sentences in the article: “‘Vachel 
Lindsay was the first to suggest the creation 
of a permanent museum of motion pictures. 
That was in 1915. Since then it has always 
been felt that something should be done to 
preserve the films of the past. After all, 
the film is a new art as well as a popular 
one.” 

The attempt to create such a museum at 
Harvard in 1927, in the University Film 





Foundation, is mentioned. Following that 
the difficulties of acquiring and preserving 
the films are indicated; the legal complica- 
tions of copyright properties involved in 
their acquisition, and the expense con- 
nected with their preservation, presenting 
problems not easy to solve. 

The Film Library of the Museum of 
Modern Art is, therefore, custodian, not 
owner of most of the films in its possession. 
It has been granted from the great 
American producing companies, the right to 
use them “for the strictly non-commercial 
purposes which constitute the Library’s 
chief educational activity.” 

Rapid expansion has prevented issuance 
of a catalog or list of holdings, but work 
now in progress may result in publication 
in 1940. Casual mention is made of the 
recent donation of negatives or copies of all 
films personally produced by Douglas Fair- 
banks, Sr., a contribution amounting to 
thirteen tons of material. 

As far as possible, new preservation 
prints are made, for storage in vaults miles 
distant from the negatives, so that damage 
to one storehouse would still leave the other 
in safe keeping. 

The chief purpose of the Film Library is 
to make possible the study of the motion 
picture as a creative art, and in the further- 
ance of that effort, selected foreign and 
domestic films, on both 35mm and 16mm 
safety stock, are made available for circu- 
lation to colleges, museums and _ study 
groups throughout the country. These 
special programs have been shown by three 
hundred such groups and institutions. A 
list of eight series available for rental this 
fall includes American and foreign material, 
ranging from four two-hour to six two-hour 
programs. There are fifty-minute programs 
also, which are much in demand. Printed 
program notes of information are provided, 
and this has been one of the services which 
have required the creation of a_ special 
reference library of over 1,400 titles. 

The library is open to the general public, 
and is used by students and writers, among 
them Gilbert Seldes, author of “The 
Movies Come from America,” and Lewis 
Jacobs, author of “Rise of the American 
Film.” The staff has cooperated in the 
W. P. A. bibliography, “The Film Index,” 
the first volume of which, “The Film as 
Art” is now on the H. W. Wilson Company 
press. 





There was insufficient space this 
month for the review of the fall num- 
ber of the Library Quarterly. This 
issue includes an article on the Vati- 
can Library and the career of Pope 
Pius XI as librarian. The review of 
this quarterly will appear in next 
month’s column. 
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“The Work and Publications of the 
Brookings Institution” was presented by 
Laurence F. Schmeckebier, of the Institute 
for Government Research, the Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C. He told of 
the Institute for Government Research, 
established in 1916; the Institute of Eco- 
nomics, organized in 1922; and the Robert 
Brookings Graduate School of Economics 
and Government, begun in 1924; and of 
their consolidation in the Brookings Insti- 
tution in 1927. Current research projects 
were mentioned by Dr. Schmeckebier. Re- 
sults of the Institution’s work are shown in 
about 200 publications in economics and 
government, most of which are well known 
to librarians. Publications are based on 
“honest investigation and sound analysis” 
to fulfill the “implications of the words on 
the seal: Research—Understanding—Pub- 
lic Service.” A descriptive list and catalog 
are available on request. 


“Two Major Research Programs” of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, were 
described in the address of Kenneth H. 
Condit, executive assistant to the president 
of that Board in New York City. The first 
of these is an examination and appraisal of 
the enterprise system and its effect on social 
progress, particularly as to its effect on 
American standards of living, as compared 
with standards in countries where other sys- 
tems prevail. The second is the study of 
the patent system of the United States, 
directed by Fairfield E. Raymond, with a 
staff of specialists working out of the Wash- 
ington office of the American Engineering 
Council. The major objective is to de- 
termine the part played by the patent sys- 
tem in the development of this country. 
Has it helped, hindered, promoted injurious 
monopoly, stimulated invention or per- 
mitted suppression of patents—these are 
some of the questions being asked. 


In the article “Health in Industry,” Dr. 
Victor Heiser’s words are quoted by his as- 
sociate consultant on the Committee on 
Healthful Working Conditions of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, as an 
indication of the progress made by this 
Committee since its organization in 1938 
with an advisory group of industrial 
physicians, headed by Dr. Heiser as con- 
sultant. Here is the quotation “More and 
more employers and employees are being 
acquainted with the great possibilities that 
modern medicine holds forth to them for in- 
creased earning power and greater enjoy- 
ment of life.” 

Subjects on which studies and recom- 
mendations of the Committee have been 


made available to manufacturers are: 
Medical Services, Sanitation, Heating and 
Ventilating, Illumination, Safety. Needs of 
the small manufacturer have been recog- 
nized by outlining practical methods of ob- 
taining a satisfactory health program at a 
cost within the range of the small company. 

The Library has an important part in the 
work of the Committee, both in the pro- 
vision of material on specific health prob- 
lems, and in the public information pro- 
gram. The complexity of its nature is sug- 
gested by the listing of subjects in the 
library code system for industrial hygiene 
prepared by the United States Public 
Health Service, and by mention of many 
closely allied technical fields. 


“Translating Research into Policy” is 
specified as one of the primary purposes of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, in the address 
of that title by T. R. Carskadon, public af- 
fairs assistant of that Fund in New York 
City. That is why in recent years Fund 
studies have been concerned with the sub- 
jects of labor relations, national debt, old- 
age security, the tax problem, debts and 
recovery, and the current work on the dis- 
tribution system. 

Founded and endowed in 1919 by Edward 
A. Filene of Boston, its broad purpose was 
the promotion of human welfare, specif- 
ically in the economic field, including “em- 
ployment and purchasing power of the 
population as a whole.” A point of especial 
interest in the address dealt with the selec- 
tion of the personnel of the Special Com- 
mittees supervising the fact finding studies 
of the Fund. Persons of “widely divergent 
background and political and economic be- 
liefs” are chosen, the requisites being that 
each shall have intelligence and integrity, 
and the willingness to “subordinate personal 
bias in favor of an objective determination 
of the commen good.” 

“The Fund itself has no program, no 
fixed policy, no propaganda. It simply 
offers an authoritative, factual report on a 
current public question, plus what a repre- 
sentative, responsible group of Americans 
have agreed upon as being a desirable and 
practical course of action for meeting the 
problem.” 





“Scientific progress and its social implica- 
tions” was the address by James K. Hunt 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, of Wilmington, Del. In it he con- 
sidered those developments which have in- 
fluenced our mode of living, particularly 
“those which have promoted education and 
the rapid spread of information, those which 
have contributed something of beauty and 
of wholesome recreation, those which have 
opened up new avenues of employment and 
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those which promote safety, health and long 
life.” 

He spoke briefly of Nylon, of new 
grease-and-water-resistant fabrics, of syn- 
thetic plastics, and of the synthetic camphor 
developed for film manufacture; of new non- 
poisonous, non-explosive and non-inflam- 
mable refrigerants, of new safety glass, of 
transparent plastic for highway reflectors, 
of flame proof fabrics, of sulfanilamide, of 
sulfapyridine, of hormones, and of research 
in biological and medicinal chemistry lab- 
oratories. 

“With the clear understanding that per- 
sonality is mobile and subject to cultiva- 
tion, no one need feel that he is out of the 
competition or cannot make the effort” said 
John Robbins Hart, lecturer and consult- 
ing psychologist of Philadelphia, in his ad- 
dress “Mobilization of Personality” at the 
Baltimore S. L. A. Conference. 

He defined personality as the combina- 
tion of feeling, thought and will power, and 
quoted from Dr. Henry C. Link “personality 
is the result of the extent to which the in- 
dividual has learned to convert his energies, 
his three meals a day and night’s sleep, into 
habits and skills which interest and serve 
other people.” There seems to be no 
formula for personality measurement, but 
two necessary ingredients in a good per- 
sonality were specified—discipline and 
diversity. He spoke of the effect in per- 
sonal lives of opposing forces similar to 
centripetal and centrifugal forces in the 
physical world. In mobilizing personality, 
“we can enjoy an understanding of the 
physical as well as the mental and spiritual 
bases and bring them all together in the ad- 
vanced processes of cultivation and find it 
definitely and increasingly rewarding.” 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES, NOVEMBER 


Sir Willmott Lewis, Washington Cor- 
respondent of The Times (London) pre- 
sented before the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion Conference at Baltimore, an address 
“Phases of Democracy,” which is published 
in this number of Special Libraries. 

Beginning by mentioning Lord Acton’s 
collection of 60,000 volumes now in the 
University of Cambridge Library, from 
which he had hoped to “distil a History of 
Liberty,” which was never written, the 
speaker inquired whether it could be pos- 
sible to define liberty accurately since it 
means different things to different people. 
He emphasized the importance of “sub- 
stance and essence” not “form and outward 
show.” The problem of political science is 
“to reconcile law with liberty, order with 
progress, authority with conscience, the in- 
dividual with the community, Man with 
the State.” The speaker’s belief in 





Democracy as “a middle and reconciling 
term” was expressed. 

He traced the idea of liberty from a 
period at least 2500 years ago. He dwelt 
on the changes in Democracy resulting from 
the Industrial Revolution and the following 
economic and technical progress of the 
world. The rise of “captains of industry,” 
the clashes resulting from great variations 
in wealth and class distinctions, the increas- 
ing consciousness of inequality in the social 
order, were all presented as problems in the 
democratic government of today. His final 
sentences are quoted: “The hope for break- 
ing the vicious circle in which we seem to 
be caught is not in resort to absolute 
power, but in the establishment and main- 
tenance of forms of government in which 
an honest control over executive authority 
can be maintained without interfering with 
the energy and promptitude of its action. 
Only thus can practical efficiency dwell to- 
gether with stability, and only a genuine 
constitutional system can give us what we 
need.” 


“The Movies Use Research” is by Robert 
R. Bruce, head of the Research Department, 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. 

With a background of many years ex- 
perience in the Los Angeles Public Library, 
Mr. Bruce, who is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and 
who held a Carnegie Fellowship at Yale, 
1935-36, points out the essential character- 
istics of the type of reference work required 
in movie research. 

The wide range of subjects called for; 
the need for a very complete library of 
reference tools; the absolute necessity for 
knowledge on the part of the librarians of 
all the general and special resources of the 
community and of libraries elsewhere, 
American and foreign; these are some of 
the points discussed in the article. It in- 
cludes also a brief description of the pro- 
cedure in this reference work, a not too 
encouraging statement of opportunities for 
the placement of additional library person- 
nel in this field, and a listing of qualifica- 
tions for the ideally equipped research 
worker in a motion picture department. 


There is, in Columbus, Ohio, an endowed 
institution for the furtherance of scientific 
methods in industry, the stimulation of in- 
vention, and the promotion of industrial re- 
search, known as the Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute. Its librarian, Thelma R. Reinberg, 
tells about the library which serves the staff 
of 200 of whom 125 are technical workers. 
In her article “Among Libraries—The 
Battelle Memorial Institute” she describes 
briefly the special features of this collection 
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of about 7,000 volumes and 300 current 
periodicals, chiefly in the field of mining, 
metallurgy, fuels, ceramics, chemistry, 
physics, technology and economics. 





Mr. Harry C. Bauer, librarian of the 
Technical Library, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, in Knoxville, brings out some 
very important points in library service in 
his article “Evaluation of Service in a 
Technical Library—Library Statistics.” The 
elusive matter of qualitative measurement 
is contrasted with quantitative statistics. 
The necessity for both types of evaluation 
is stressed. The procedures followed in the 
T. V. A. library in the effort to maintain 
and increase its efficiency, are described. 

Most reference librarians will agree 
thoroughly with Mr. Bauer’s conclusion that 
“In the final analysis, the true measure of a 
special library’s service is the reputation 
gradually won for accurate, thorough, in- 
terested, and intelligent help.” 

Dr. Luther A. Harr, treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Record, is convinced that his 
newspaper has one of the finest newspaper 
libraries in the country and in his article 
“Newspaper Libraries—An Appreciation” 
he makes this clear, paying special tribute 
to the work of the librarian, Mrs. Falter- 
mayer, and her assistant, Fred Warrington. 
Many specific instances are cited in which 
the library has proved its worth. He men- 
tions incidentally the dependence upon the 
news sense of the librarian for the value of 
the clipping files. These have to be all in- 
clusive in important subjects, but they must, 
at the same time, fit into the limited filing 
space of the crowded newspaper office. 

Dr. Harr closes by saying “The library 
is the accumulated wisdom of the paper, its 
memory center, its monitor, and guide. All 
of us gladly acknowledge our indebtedness 
to the newspaper libraries and their li- 
brarians. May their tribe increase.” 


The second installment of questions in 
the Problems Clinic of the Baltimore Con- 
ference deals chiefly with Subject Headings 
and Clippings. 


An outline presenting the important 
points of a three hour course in the making 
of bibliographies, given to members of the 
Pittsburgh Chapter, A. L. A. February 7-21, 
1939, is published in a five page article 
“Bibliographic Technique” by Morris 
Schrero, first assistant, Technology Depart- 
ment, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

The requisites of accuracy, completeness, 
consistency, and usable arrangement are 
mentioned. ‘The knowledge of subject and 
sources and the matters of bibliographic in- 


formation and style are discussed. A num- 
ber of examples are given, following the 
form generally used in the Technology De- 
partment of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, a form which was evolved by E. H. 
McClelland through his years of experience 
in the Department. 


Florence C. Bell, with a background of 
years of work in circulation branches of the 
New York Public Library, of courses in its 
Library School, and of a varied and ex- 
tensive filing experience prior to and in con- 
nection with her present position as Asso- 
ciate Investigator of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, presents a “Plan for Organiz- 
ing Pamphlets and Books in a Small Office.” 
Her recommendation is a division into two 
groups, the first for United States Govern- 
ment and District of Columbia publications, 
and the second group for all other publica- 
tions; in both cases the arrangement to be 
primarily by the name of the issuing office 
or organization. She states that this simple 
plan will not provide the complete record 
and subject shelf arrangement of the typical 
library organization, but that it is designed 
particularly for small office collections which 
can be operated effectively by an efficient 
secretary or clerk. Details of the arrange- 
ment are given in the article, and sample 
cards shown, which make the arrangement 
practicable. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of the article “The Fine Arts 
Picture Collection,” which appeared in the 
October 15 Library Journal will soon be 
made available at a slight charge by the 
Ryerson Library, Art Institute of Chicago. 

The article which was reviewed by Miss 
Skogh last month gives a great deal of 
practical information on the maintenance 
and care of this collection. 





Because of the fact that such a large 
number of Illinois librarians receive and 
read regularly the Wilson Library Bulletin 
it has been decided that this will not be 
reviewed in-the Professional Journal column 
conducted each month in Illinois Libraries 
by Harriet M. Skogh. 





Your attention is called to two large maps 
in the Illinois Rural Electrification Bulletin 
for November which show the growth of 
rural electrification in Illinois. These would 
be of particular interest to libraries that 
serve rural communities. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in November 1939 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








This list ic a source of information to Illinois librarians of current 


publications of the State of Illinois. 


If copies are desired, librarians 


should write to the department issuing the documents. The Illinois 
State Library does not have copies for distribution. 


Illinois—Adjutant general 
Training memorandum, no. 9, Annex no. 
3, October 11, 1939. 
Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Monthly bulletin, v. 15, nos. 7 & 8, Octo- 
ber & November, 1939. Edward J. 
Barrett, auditor of public accounts. 
Illinois—Civil service commission 
Examination notice, December 18, 1939. 
W. Emery Lancaster, Illinois state civil 
service commission. 
Illinois—Commerce commission—Rates and 
research section 
Monthly summary of electric sales in IIli- 
nois as reported by eleven large com- 
panies, September 1939. 
Preliminary report of electric sales to 
ultimate consumers, October, 1939. 
Summary of estimates showing the annual 
effect on operating revenues of changes 
in public utility rates becoming effec- 
tive in October, 1939. 
Illinois—Department reports, Division of 
Illinois state news; press releases for No- 
vember 3, 17, 24, 29 and 30, 1939. 
Milburn P. Akers, superintendent. 
Illinois—Emergency relief commission 
Monthly bulletins on relief statistics, v. 6, 
no. 10, October, 1939. 
Illinois—Examining board 
Questions for teachers’ 
vember 9 & 10, 1939. 
Illinois—Farmers’ institute 
Bulletin: no. 46, State, county and local 
farmers’ institute meetings, July to 
June inclusive, 1939-1940. H. O. Alli- 
son, secretary. 
Illinois—Finance department of 
Rules and regulations relating to retailers’ 
occupation tax act, in force July 1, 
1933; copy of act appended, revised 
October 1, 1939. S. L. Nudelman, 
director of finance. 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Circular: no. 48, Correlation of minable 
coals of Illinois, Indiana, and western 
Kentucky, by J. Marvin Weller and 
Harold R. Wanless. 1939. 


Circular no. 49, Properties of clay, by 
Ralph E. Grim. 1939. 
Circular no. 57, Significant uncertainties 


certificates, No- 


in Pennsylvania correlation in Illinois 
coal basin, by Gilbert H. Cady. 1939. 

Oil and gas drilling report, no. 36, Octo- 
ber, 1939. 

Report of investigations no. 57, Fine- 
grained molding sand resources of 
northern Illinois; a preliminary investi- 
gation, by H. B. Willman. 1939. 

Report of investigations no. 58. A study 
of the equilibration method of deter- 
mining moisture in coal for classifica- 
tion by rank, by O. W. Rees, F. H. 
Reed, and G. W. Land. 1939. 

Report of investigations no. 59. Prelim- 
inary geological maps of the pre-Penn- 
sylvania formations in part of south- 
western Illinois, by Stuart Weller and 
J. Marvin Weller. 1939. 


Illinois—Governor 

A proclamation designating Thursday, 
November 23, 1939, as Thanksgiving 
Day, by Henry Horner, governor of 
Illinois. 1939. 

Illinois—Highway, Division of 

Safety bulletin v. 5, no. 11, November, 
1939. Department of public works 
and buildings, Division of highways, 
F. Lynden Smith, director. 

Illinois—Labor, Department of—Statistics 
and research, Division of review of 
employment and payrolls in Illinois 
industries, September, 1939. Martin 
P. Durkin, director. 

Illinois—Laws, statistics, etc. 

The civil administrative code of the state 
of Illinois with amendments in force 
August 1, 1939, compiled by Edward 
J. Hughes, secretary of state. 1939. 

Divorce act, July 1, 1939, compiled by 
Edward J. Hughes, secretary of state. 

Game and fish codes of Illinois, in force 
July 1, 1939, issued by Department of 
conservation, Thomas J. Lynch, di- 
rector. 

Horse racing act of 1933 (and amend- 
ments of 1935, 1937 and 1939) [Illinois 
racing commission.] 1939. 


Illinois election laws in force July 1, 
1939, compiled by Edward J. Hughes, 
secretary of state. 1939. 
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Illinois seed and weed control laws. De- 
partment of agriculture, J. H. Lloyd, 
director. [1939.] 

The law regarding an act in relation to 
the marketing of fresh fruits, fresh 
vegetables and onion sets, issued by 
the Department of agriculture, Division 
of markets. [1939.] 

Laws of Illinois relating to negotiable 
instruments in force July 1, 1939, com- 
piled by Edward J. Hughes, secretary 
of state. 

Laws relating to liens, July 1, 1939, com- 
piled by Edward J. Hughes, secretary 
of state. 1939. 

Laws relating to marriages, July 1, 1939, 
compiled by Edward J. Hughes, secre- 
tary of state. 1939. . 

Laws relating to partnerships, July 1, 
1939, compiled by Edward J. Hughes, 
secretary of state. 1939. 

Laws relating to pensions (mothers— 
blind) and paupers, July 1, 1939, com- 
piled by Edward J. Hughes, secretary 
of state. 1939. 

Laws relating to sales, July 1, 1939, com- 
piled by Edward J. Hughes, secretary 
of state. 1939. 

Milk pasteurization plant law enacted by 
the 61st General Assembly, approved 
July 24, 1939. [Department of public 
health, A. C. Baxter, M. D., director.] 
1939. 


Probate act and rules of the probate 
court of Cook County to become effec- 
tive January 1, 1940. published by 
Edward J. Hughes, secretary of state. 
1939. 

Road and bridge laws of Illinois in force 
July 1, 1939, compiled by Edward J. 
Hughes, secretary of state. 1939. 

The school law of Illinois, as amended 
by the 61st General Assembly, 1939. 
Issued by John A. Wieland, superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


Tilinois—Northern state teachers 
DeKalb 

Bulletin: v. 35, no. 1, November, 1939. 
Freshmen testing at the Northern IIli- 
nois state teachers college, by Martin 
C. Hayes. 1939. 

Illinois—Oil basin survey committee 

Preliminary report of Illinois oil basin 
survey committee. 1938. John Pugh, 
chairman. 

Illinois—Public health, Department of 

Births and deaths per 1,000 population, 
Illinois, 1939, [by] county and city. 
1939. 

Case reports (press releases), 43d to 47th 
weeks, October 30 to November 27, 
1939. 

Case reports bulletin nos. 21, 22 and 23, 
October 23, November 6 and 29, 1939. 

Educational health circular no. 44. Tula- 
remia in Illinois . . . issued by depart- 


college, 


ment of public health, A. C. Baxter, 
M. D., director. 1939. 

Health at your fingertips; a series of edu- 
cational fist puppet plays for schools, 
written by Leona de Mare East. 1939- 
1940. (8 numbers: Be kind to dumb 
humans; The pneumonia brothers; The 
call to arms; The “nut” in nutrition; 
A swimming stroke of genius; Biting 
wit; The birth of a notion; The Ameri- 
can way). 

Illinois health messenger, v. 11, nos. 21 
and 22, November 1 and 15, 1939. 

Our babies; a booklet on infant care dedi- 
cated to the mothers of Illinois. [1939.] 

Radio talk no. 498, Broadcast November 
6, 1939, over WGN. Syphilis from 
doorknobs, by Dr. H. E. McDaniels. 

Report on first swimming pool conference, 
state of Illinois, University of Illinois, 
June 6 and 7, 1939. 

The school lunch, prepared by Division 
of child hygiene and public health nurs- 
ing. [1939.] 

Thank you for my eyes. [1939.] 

Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 

Circular no. 299a. A program of safety 
education for the secondary schools of 
the state of Illinois, prepared under 
the direction of Don Cash Seaton. 
Issued by John A. Wieland, superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 1939. 

Circular no. 311. Textbooks and prices, 
1939 official list . . . prepared by the 
Department of textbooks and publica- 
tions, issued by John A. Wieland, su- 
perintendent. 1939. 

Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 

Welfare bulletin, v. 30, no. 9, October, 
1939. A. L. Bowen, director. 


Illinois—Public works and buildings, De- 
partment of 

The Lincoln tomb, issued by Department 
of public works and buildings, F. Lyn- 
den Smith, director. [1939.] 

Illinois—Sanitary engineering, Division of 

Items considered in the review of sewer- 
age plans and specifications submitted 
to the state sanitary water board, July 
1, 1939. Department of public health 
cooperating with sanitary water board, 
A. C. Baxter, M. D., director. 1939. 

Illinois—-Secretary of state 

Illinois road map, 1939-1940, issued by 
Edward J. Hughes, secretary of state. 
1939. 

Official list of incorporated municipalities 
of Illinois corrected September 1, 1939, 
compiled by Edward J. Hughes, secre- 
tary of state. 

Illinois—State museum 

The living museum, v. 1, no. 7, Novem- 

ber, 1939. Thorne Deuel, chief. 
Illinois—State penitentiary, Menard branch 
Menard time, v. 6, no. 8, November, 1939. 
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Illinois—State 
mittee 

Illinois rural electrification bulletin, no. 
24, November, 1939. 

Illinois—Supreme court 

Docket Supreme court of Illinois, De- 
cember term, 1939. Adam F. Bloch, 
supreme court clerk. 

Illinois official reporter, v. 372, nos. 2 and 
3, November 1 and 15, 1939. Samuel 
Pashley Irwin, official reporter. 

Rules of practice and procedure adopted 
by supreme court of the state of IIli- 
nois, in effect August 1, 1939. Adam 
F. Bloch, clerk. 

Illinois—Treasurer 

Monthly report, November 1, 1939. Louie 

E. Lewis, state treasurer. 
Illinois—University 

Illinois studies in the social sciences: v. 
24, no. 2. The extradition of nationals, 
by Robert W. Rafuse. 1939. 

Illinois studies in the social sciences: v. 
24, no. 3. The anti-Chinese movement 
in California, by Elmer C. Sandmeyer. 
1939. 

Illinois studies in the social sciences: 
v. 24, no. 4. The contributions of Lord 
Overstone to the theory of currency 
and banking, by Lloyd Alvin Helms. 


tural electrification com- 


1939. 
Illinois—University—Agricultural extension 
service 
Illinois farm economics, no. 53, October, 
1939. 


Illinois—University—Comptroller 

Report of Comptroller for the year ended 
June 30, 1939. Lloyd Morey, comp- 
troller. 

Illinois—University—Engineering 
ment station. 

Bulletin no. 316. The effect of range of 
stress on the torsional fatigue strength 
of steel, by James O. Smith. 1939. 

Bulletin no. 317. Fatigue tests of con- 
nection angles, by W. M. Wilson and J. 
V. Combe. 1939. 

Circular no. 39. Papers presented at the 
fifth short course in coal utilization 
held at the University of Illinois, May 
23-25, 1939. 

Reprint series, no. 15. Stress, - strain, 
and structural damage, by Herbert F. 
Moore. 1939. 


Illinois—Vital statistics, Division of 
Directory of local registrars of vital sta- 
tistics with whom certificates of births, 
stillbirths and deaths must be filed in 
accordance with law. . . 7th ed., Octo- 
ber 1, 1939. Department of public 
health, Division of vital statistics. 1939. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 
The fan-mill, v. 18, no. 3, November 1, 
1939. 
Illinois—Western 
Macomb 


experi- 


state teachers college, 


Teachers college quarterly; v. 
An analysis of the performance of col- 
lege freshmen on arithmetic at the 
Western Illinois state teachers college, 


19, no. 2. 


by H. Glenn Ayre. September, 1939. 
Illinois cooperative crop reporting service 
Illinois crop report, November 1, 1939. 
Special fruit report, November 1, 1939. 
Illinois national guard 

Illinois guardsman, v. 6, no. 12, October, 
1939. 

The Illinois national guard and the arm- 
ory building program; a report sub- 
mitted to the governor of Illinois and 
the 61st General Assembly, by Major 
General Roy D. Keehn, February 1, 
1939. [Illinois—-Adjutant General.] 

Illinois society of engineers 

The Illinois engineer, v. 15, no. 7, No- 
vember, 1939, issued monthly by The 
Illinois Society of Engineers, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Illinois state federation of labor 

Weekly news letter, v. 25, nos. 31, 32 
and 33, October 28, November 4 and 
11, 1939. 

Illinois state horticultural society 

Illinois horticulture, v. 28, no. 4, Novem- 

ber, 1939. 
Chicago—Ordinances 

Bulletin on Chicago ordinances, supple- 
ment to amendment guide of Revised 
Chicago code, 1931, no. 21. Issued by 
the Department of law to record cur- 
rent revisions in the Chicago code and 
latest general ordinance action. 1939. 





Mrs. ROOSEVELT VISITS OHIO LIBRARY 


In the First Lady’s newspaper column, 
recently, was a favorable comment on the 
“Mother’s Room” in the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Public Library. This room which Mrs. 
Roosevelt visited was planned to aid par- 
ents from the time their children are little 
until they are grown. It is used extensively 
by various parent organizations. 


Mrs. Roosevelt felt that this room would 
be a valuable service in providing books 
and trained assistants that could help 
mothers in answering questions on home 
life. They could give parents advice on the 
books which children should read and could 
provide story-telling material. 





“The Women of the Moose have set 100 
per cent use of library cards as a goal for 
their membership,” according to Mrs. Grace 
Miller, senior regent of the Cicero chapter. 
Here is a suggestion for other lodges and 
civic clubs. 
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THE ARCHIVES OF ILLINOIS 


Collected by Margaret C. Norton 








THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND ITS RECORDS 


It is unlikely that American archivists, 
like their European confreres, will be com- 
pelled to protect their records against war 
hazards by removing them from the capital 
cities to secluded places in the country. 
If this were to happen here, it is probable 
that the legislative records would be among 
the first to be taken away for safe-keeping. 
Certainly historians would demand their 
preservation, for, as befits a democratic sys- 
tem of government, every major and many 
minor social issues sooner or later are de- 
liberated upon in the halls of the General 
Assembly. 

Although laws and other legislative docu- 
ments must not be interpreted too literally, 
the historian can reconstruct from them a 
picture of social trends. He must remem- 
ber, of course, that laws are not always 
enforced. The American slang phrase, 
“There ought to be a law,” reflects our 
naive belief that the mere passage of a law 
solves the problem involved. On paper, 
Illinois Territory had an elaborate system 
of territorial government. In practice, as 
a study of county records shows, this cen- 
tralized organization was very much diluted 
and ineffective by the time it reached the 
pioneer settlements of Illinois. The same 
thing is true today. The 1939 General 
Assembly repealed 402 acts and parts of 
archaic acts which had been carried on the 
statute books. One of these acts forbade 
driving over a bridge faster than a horse’s 
walk. 


A second precaution in using legislative 
records for historical purposes is to remem- 
ber that legislation may lag behind as well 
as precede public sentiment for enforce- 
ment. The fact that prohibition was one 
of the liveliest political issues in 1929 is 
not revealed by the legislative records of 
that day. The fact that the repeal of the 
18th amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion had made it practically a dead issue 
by 1934 would not be realized by the his- 
torian who found a special session devoted 
exclusively to enactment of liquor legisla- 
tion to make the effect of that repeal work- 
able. 

The chief historical significance of Gen- 
eral Assembly archives lies in the fact that 
they depict the social consciousness of the 
people. To be sure, some legislation does 
represent the will of pressure groups. By 


and large, however, it deals with those prob- 
lems which a considerable body of the 
people feel should be remedied by legal pro- 
cess of law. Therefore, epoch by epoch, the 
laws passed reflect the social organization 
towards which the people are striving. 

The legal value of the legislative records 
is of course incalculable, for society today 
is founded upon laws. These records in- 
clude not only the laws as enacted, but the 
journals and committee proceedings and 
other records that assist the courts in the 
interpretation of that “obvious intent of the 
law” which the Constitution requires. De- 
feated and vetoed bills and the legislative 
Papers pertaining to them are studied to 
avoid errors and objections when new bills 
are drafted on the same subject. 


Legislative archives comprise the follow- 
ing categories: petitions, memorials and 
resolutions expressing the desire of the 
people with respect to proposed legislation; 
the bills and resolutions introduced into 
each house (including original, printed and 
engrossed bills, amendments, committee re- 
ports, etc.); veto messages; enrolled acts 
(the laws passed); journals and other rec- 
ords kept by the legislative clerks to record 
the action of members and the progress of 
legislation; reports (including special reports 
fromm committees and commissions and regu- 
lar periodic reports from officials and gov- 
ernmental departments). Some of these 
records are printed: the journals, session 
laws, legislative digests and reports. 


A knowledge of the organization of the 
General Assembly during the various con- 
stitutional periods is necessary to an under- 
standing of the type of material which will 
be found in its archives. 


THE TERRITORIAL GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Illinois was governed during the French 
period by an intendant representing the 
King of France. There was nothing cor- 
responding to a legislature at that period. 
Legislation for the Illinois country during 
the American period prior to 1809 when it 
became a separate territory was of course 
the same as that for Virginia, Northwest 
Territory, and Indiana Territory of which 
it formed successively a part. 
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The law of 1809 creating Illinois Terri- 
tory provided that the governor and terri- 
torial judges should legislate for the terri- 
tory by adopting and publishing “such laws 
of the original States, criminal, and civil, 
as may be necessary, and best suited to the 
circumstances of the district.’ Congress 
might, however, disapprove the adoption of 
such laws. The Governor was to call an 
election for representatives whenever the 
population of the territory should reach 
5,000 free males of twenty-one years and 
upwards, or whenever he should ge given 
satisfactory evidence that a majority of the 
freeholders desired a legislature. 


Governor Edwards issued a call for a 
referendum vote on the question of enter- 
ing the second stage of territorial organiza- 
tion, that is, whether or not a General As- 
sembly should be called. This election held 
in April, 1812, resulted in a favorable vote. 
One month later, on May 29, 1812, the 
President signed a bill modifying the 1809 
act and giving to Illinois the most demo- 
cratic form of government of any territory 
in the United States at this time. 


The General Assembly of Illinois Terri- 
tory was composed of the Governor, House 
of Representatives and Legislative Council. 
Members of both houses and also the IIli- 
nois delegates to Congress were elected. 
The franchise was given all free white males 
of twenty-cne years or over, who had paid 
a county or territorial tax and who had re- 
sided in the territory for one year previous 
to any general election. The original act 
had required that voters must own a free- 
hold of fifty acres in the district and have 
been a citizen of one of the states and be a 
resident of the district or have been a resi- 
dent of the district two years. A Repre- 
sentative must have been a citizen of one 
of the United States three years or have 
resided in the district three years. He must 
also own a freehold of 200 acres within the 
district. Representatives were elected for 
two years. A member of the Legislative 
Council must be a resident of the district 
with a freehold of 500 acres. The five 
Members of the Legislative Council were 
elected for four year terms. Originally it 
had been provided that the Council would 
be selected by Congress from ten persons 
nominated by the territorial House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


The Legislative Council was composed 
of five members, one elected from each dis- 
trict as apportioned by the Governor. Rep- 
resentatives were to be chosen on the basis 
of voting population, apportioned by the 
General Assembly. There was to be one 
Representative for every 500 free white 
male inhabitants, with seven the minimum 
number. The first Territorial General As- 
sembly had seven Representatives, the last, 
twelve. 





Bills must pass both the House and the 
Council and the Governor held an absolute 


veto. The restrictions on legislation under 
the Ordinance of 1787 applied also to the 
Illinois General Assembly. Freedom of 
worship, habeas corpus, trial by jury, judi- 
cial proceedings according to common law, 
and other items included in the present 
“Bill of Rights,’ were guaranteed. The 
supremacy of the U. S. Congress as to lia- 
bility of the people for federal debts and 
taxes, public lands, freedom of navigable 
rivers, etc., was continued. Slavery was 
prohibited, subject to the applicability of 
the fugitive slave law. 

The first election for members of the 
General Assembly was held October 8, 9, 
and 10, 1812. 


The first session of the first Territorial 
General Assembly of Illinois convened at 
Kaskaskia November 25, 1812, and ad- 
journed on December 26 of the same year. 
Both houses held sessions on Christmas Day 
which was not a legal holiday at that time. 
A second session of the same General As- 
sembly was held in 1813. The exact dates 
for this second session are unknown because 
only a fragment of the journals (for the 
House) is extant. The session convened 
November 14 and from the dates of legisla- 
tion enacted it is known that it lasted at 
least until December 11, 1813. 

The members of the first Legislative 
Council were Benjamin Talbot (Gallatin 
County), William Biggs (St. Clair County), 
Samuel Judah (Madison County), Pierre 
Menard, Sr. (Randolph County) and 
Thomas Ferguson (Johnson County ). Pierre 
Menard was elected President and John 
Thomas was employed as Secretary. Thomas 
Todd unsuccessfully contested the seat of 
William Biggs. 

The first House of Representatives was 
composed of George Fisher (Randolph Co.), 
who was elected Speaker; John Grammer 
(Johnson Co.), William Jones (Madison 
County), Joshua Oglesby (St. Clair 
County), Jacob Short (St. Clair County), 
Philip Trammel (Gallatin County), Alex- 
ander Wilson (Gallatin County), William 
C. Greenup was appointed Clerk. Thomas 
Van Swearingen was appointed doorkeeper 
to both houses. J. Moredock replaced Jacob 
Short in 1813. 


Thirty-three bills were introduced in the 
House and eight in the Council. Twenty- 
seven of these bills became laws. Gover- 
nor Edwards vetoed a House bill entitled, 
“An act supplemental to an act entitled, 
‘An act regulating the practice in the gen- 
eral court and courts of common pleas.’ ”’ 
A new bill was drafted to meet the Gover- 
nor’s objections and this bill was approved. 

The first law enacted by the Territorial 
General Assembly was entitled, “An act de- 
claring what laws are in force in Illinois 
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Territory.” It was approved December 13, 
1812. By this act the laws in force in In- 
diana Territory on March 1, 1809, not local 
to Indiana, and the unrepealed laws passed 
by the Governor and Judges of Illinois 
Territory between 1809 and 1812 were de- 
clared in force. This original enrolled act 
is now on exhibit in the Museum of the 
Illinois State Archives Building. It bears 
the signatures of George Fisher, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, William 
Biggs, President pro tem of the Legislative 
Council, and Ninian Edwards, Governor. 


The first law respecting Illinois archives 
was passed at this session: “An act for 
the removal and safe keeping of the ancient 
Records and Papers in this Territory.” It 
was approved December 25, 1812. The 
land records in the office of the Recorder 
of Randolph County had been tampered 
with recently. The Recorder was instructed 
to deliver over all records of his office dated 
prior to July 13, 1787, to the Secretary of 
the Territory for preservation and protec- 
tion against further “interpolations and for- 
geries.” These records were returned to 
Randolph County officials when the Capitol 
was removed to Vandalia. 


Other acts passed at the first session 
regulated courts, taxes, grist mills, the 
militia, etc. 


The appropriation bills provided that the 
Attorney General should receive an annual 
salary of $175, the Auditor of Public Ac- 
counts $150 and the Public Treasurer $150. 
Members of the General Assembly collected 
two dollars per day for each day’s attend- 
ance and two dollars per day “for every 
twenty miles to and from the Seat of Gov- 
ernment to their places of residence by the 
most usual road.” The Secretary of the 
Council and the Clerk of the House were 
paid three dollars per day, and the Enroll- 
ing and Engrossing Clerk and the Door- 
keeper two dollars per day. The Governor 
was allowed $100 per year for contingencies. 
His salary and that of the Secretary of the 
Territory were paid by the federal govern- 
ment. Other appropriations included 
$14.75 for stationery for the session, $4.65 1/2 
for sundry items furnished for the legisla- 
ture, $4 for an ax, $1 for four inkstands 
and $10 for firewood. 


Hugh H. Maxwell, agent for the heirs 
of Eliiah Backus, deceased, was paid $1 
per day rent for the house used for the 
legislative sessions. Elijah Backus was the 
father-in-law of Nathaniel Pope, Secretary 
of the Territory. Presumably this was the 
house used by Pope for his office in 1809. 
(See ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, November, 1939, 
p. 23.) Judge J. D. Caton in an address 
delivered at the laying of the cornerstone 
of the present State Capitol in 1868, de- 
scribed the building as follows: “The ses- 
sions of this august body were held in a 


large rough building in the centre of the 
square, in the village of Kaskaskia, the body 
of it being uncut lime-stone, the gables and 
roof of which was of the gambriel style, 
of unpainted boards and shingles, with dor- 
mer windows. ‘The lower floor, a large and 
cheerless room, was fitted up for the House, 
whilst the Council sat in a small chamber 
above; around a circular table, and, it is 
said, when the labors of the day were over, 
the interesting game of ‘Loo’ at once suc- 
ceeded. This venerable building was, dur- 
ing the French occupancy of the country, 
prior to 1763, the headquarters of the mili- 
tary commandant.” It is said that the 
twelve legislators all boarded with the same 
family and lodged in the same room. 
Illinois never owned a Capitol building 
at Kaskaskia, the legislature meeting in 
rented buildings. The picture usually ex- 
hibited as the “First State House at Kas- 
kaskia” is that of the buildings in which 
the Constitution of 1818 was drafted and in 
which the first State General Assembly sat 
in 1818 and 1819. It was rented from 
George Fisher. In 1813 the General Assem- 
bly met in the Randolph County Court 
House; in 1814 “two large rooms on the 
upper floor of his brick house” were rented 
from. Capt. James Gilbreath; in 1815 it 
rented space from William Bennett; in 1816 
from William Morrison; and in 1817 from 


John W. Gillis. 


RECORDS OF THE ILLINOIS TERRI- 
TORIAL GENERAL ASSEMBLY* 


1809-1812 
For laws adopted and published by the 
Governor and Territorial Judges, 1809- 
1812, see 
James, Edmund J... . Information 
relating to the territorial laws of 
Illinois passed from 1809-1812. 
Springfield, 1899. 15p. (Illinois. 
State Historical Library. Publica- 
tions No. 2.) 


Laws, Statutes, etc. Laws of the Ter- 
ritory of Illinois, 1809-1811. Edited 
by Clarence Walworth Alvord. 
Springfield, 1906. (Illinois. State 
Historical Library. MBulletin. v. 1 
No. 2.) 


Ist General Assembly. Ist session. Nov. 25 
—Dec. 26, 1812 
House Journal. 
Original manuscript in the Archives. 
105 p. 


Printed for the first time in: The ter- 
ritorial records of Illinois. Edited by 
Edmund J. James. Springfield, 


Phillips Bros., 1901. (Illinois. State 


* The Secretary of State's office burned in 
1823. It is presumed that the missing manu- 
scripts were destroyed at that time. 
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Historical Library. Publication No. 
3. p.86-125; Index p.160-170.) 
Legislative Council Journal. 

Original manuscript in the Archives. 
44p. Printed for the first time in: 
“The territorial records of Illinois.” 
(Cited above) p.62-85; Index p.153- 
159. 

Enrolled laws. 

27 laws were passed. 

The original manuscripts are in the 
Archives. 

Session Laws. 

Published by Matthew Duncan, 
Russellville, Kentucky, 1813. 60p. 
400 copies authorized. The only 
known copy is in the Illinois State 
Historical Library. 

Reprinted with corrections and addi- 
tions from the original acts in the 
Secretary of State’s office, by the 
Boston Book Company, 1920. 
Frank E. Chipman was editor. 

No original bills or other legislative manu- 
scripts are in the Archives. 


1st General Assembly. 2d session. Nov. 14 
—Dec. 11 [?] 1813 


House Journal. 

The first four pages and two undated 
pages of the House Journal are all 
that is extant of the Journals of the 
two houses. 

Neither Journal was ever printed. 

Enrolled laws. 

23 laws and 1 joint resolution were 
passed. 

The original manuscripts are in the 
Archives. 

Session Laws. 

First printed in Pope’s Digest, 1815. 
Printed separately for the first time 
by the Chipman Law Publishing 
Company, Boston, 1920. Frank 
E. Chipman edited the Laws and 
Joint Resolution from the ori- 
ginals in the Secretary of State’s 
office. These laws, authenticated 
by Louis L. Emmerson, Secretary 
of State. 
Miscellaneous manuscripts in the Ar- 
chives. 

35 documents, 14 original bills and the 
veto message accompanying a bill. 

Message of Nathaniel Pope, Acting 
Governor, Nov. 15, 1813 and address 
of the General Assembly in reply, 
Nov. 20, 1813. 

Miscellaneous resolutions, memorials 
to Congress, Committee reports, ac- 
counts presented, petitions, etc. 


2d General Assembly. 1st session. Nov. 4— 
Dec. 24, 1814 
Legislative Council Journal. 


Original manuscript in the Archives. 
72p. 
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House of Representatives Journal. 
Original manuscript in the Archives. 


135 p. 


Neither Journal was separately printed. 
The Dec. 13, 1814 issue of the Illinois 


Herald (the only copy of this news- 
paper known, now in the Illinois 
State Historical Library), carries a 
notice of an errata in reporting in 
the printing of the Council Journal 
of November 23d. The [Illinois 
Herald was the first newspaper pub- 
lished in Illinois, having been pub- 
lished at Kaskaskia from 1814 to 
1816. It was succeeded by the 
Western Intelligencer, published 
1814 to 1818, and the Illinois In- 
telligencer, published 1818 to 1820. 
These newspapers were owned by 
the successive public printers, be- 
ginning with Matthew Duncan and 
were largely given over to the print- 
ing of official documents. Incomplete 
files of the Western Intelligencer and 
the Illinois Intelligencer are in the 
St. Louis Mercantile Library and the 
American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Mass. It is assumed that 
the legislative journals for the years 
1816 and on will be found in these 
newspapers. 


Enrolled laws. 
29 laws and 3 joint resolutions were 


passed. 


Original manuscripts in the Archives. 
Session laws. 


The session laws were included in 
Pope’s Digest, 1815. 

The Supreme Court bill and accom- 
panying documents was the only 
act of that session which was pub- 
lished by the General Assembly. 
This document was the first book 
published in Illinois Territory, and 
not Pope’s Digest of 1815 to 
which is usually attributed this 
honor. The title page reads: “A 
Law Establishing a Supreme 
Court, and Documents, Published 
by a Joint Resolution of the 
Legislative Council, and House of 
Representatives of Illinois Terri- 
tory. Kaskaskia, Printed by 
Matthew Duncan, Printer to the 
Territory. Dec. 24, 1814. This 
pamphlet contains 45 pages. 150 
copies were ordered printed, of 
which the only known extant copy 
is in the Illinois State Historical 
Library. Besides the act itself, in 
the contents are a letter from Ter- 
ritorial Judges Thomas and Sprigg. 
dated December 7, 1814, to the 

_ General Assembly, protesting 
against the passage of the act; the 
reply of the Legislature; Gover- 





nor Edwards’ address to the legis- 
lature on the same subject, dated 
Dec. 12, 1814; a statement from 
Robert Morrison, clerk of the 
General Court, dated Dec. 20, 
1814; and a Memorial to Congress 
for clarification of authority of the 
Illinois General Assembly to pass 
such a law. 
Pope’s Digest. 1815. 
“Laws of the territory of Illinois, re- 
vised and digested under the auth- 
ority of the legislature, by Nathaniel 


Pope. Kaskaskia: Printed by 
Matthew Duncan, printer to the 
Territory. 1815.” 2 volumes. This 


was the first compilation of laws in 
force in Illinois. It included not 
only the acts passed by the Illinois 
General Assembly from 1812 to 
1814, inclusive, but also those acts 
of the old Northwest and Indiana 
territories in force in Illinois and 
the laws adopted by the Governor 
and Territorial Judges prior to 1812. 
400 copies were authorized, a num- 
ber of which are extant. 

This work is being reprinted by the 
Illinois State Historical Library, 
edited by Francis S. Philbrick. The 
first volume was published in 1938 
and comprises v. 28 of the Li- 
brary’s “Collections.” 


The Governor's Message at the opening 
of the General Assembly and the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s reply thereto appear in 
the manuscript Journals. They were 
published in the Illinois Herald and 
100 reprints made for the use of the 
General Assembly. No copy of the re- 
print is known. 

Miscellaneous Papers. 

27 documents, including 4 original 
House Bills are in the Archives. 


2d General Assembly. 2d session. Dec. 15, 
1815— Jan. 11, 1816 
Legislative Council Journal. 
Original manuscript in the Archives. 
70p. Also fragment, Dec. 4, 1815— 
Dec. 6, 1815, 4p. 
House Journal. 
A fragment of the manuscript for Jan. 
1, 1816 is in the Archives. 2p. 
100 copies of the Journals of the two 


houses were ordered printed by 
Matthew Duncan. No copies are 
known. 


Enrolled Acts. 

35 laws and 2 joint resolutions were 
passed. 
Original 

chives. 
Session laws printed by Matthew 
Duncan, printer to the territory, at 
Kaskaskia, 1816. 84, iiip. Reprinted 
by Phillips Bros., Springfield, 1898. 


manuscripts in the Ar- 


Manuscripts in the Archives. 

20 original house bills, 6 council bills, 
2 joint resolutions, 2 memorials to 
Congress. 

Governor’s message Jan. 6, 1816; notice 
of expulsion of James Gilbreath 
from the House; 5 petitions; 3 com- 
mittee reports, etc. 


3d General Assembly. Ist session. Dec. 2, 

1816—Jan. 14, 1817 

House Journal. 
The original manuscript is not extant. 
Legislative Council Journal. 

Original manuscript in the Archives. 
136p. 

250 copies of the Journals of both 
houses were ordered from Cook and 
Blackwell, public printers. No 
known copies. 

Enrolled laws. 

28 laws and 2 joint resolutions were 
enacted. 

Original manuscripts in the Archives. 

“Laws of Illinois Territory Enacted 
1816 & 17.” Original manuscript 
in the Archives, 68p. 

Session laws printed at Kaskaskia by 
Cook and Blackwell, 1817. 60p. 
500 copies authorized. Reprinted 
by Phillips Bros., State Printers, 
1898. 

No other manuscripts from this session 
are in the Archives. 


3d General Assembly. 2d session. Dec. 1, 
1817—Jan. 12, 1818 
House Journal. 
Original manuscript not extant. 
Legislative Council Journal. 
Original manuscript in the Archives. 
The two Journals were printed at 
Kaskaskia by Berry and Blackwell, 
1817 (sic). Each contained 84p. 
and the two were bound together. 
400 copies were ordered printed of 
which the only known extant copy is 
in the Archives. 


Enrolled Laws. 

40 laws and 1 joint resolution were 
passed. 

Original manuscripts in the Archives. 

Session laws were published at Kas- 
kaskia by Berry and Blackwell, 1818. 
104p. 500 copies were ordered 
printed. Reprinted by Phillips Bros., 
State Printer, 1898. 

Memorial to Congress praying for 
leave to form a state government. 50 
copies were ordered printed. No 
known copy. 

Original manuscript in the Archives: 

A vetoed bill for “An act to repeal an 
act entitled An act concerning the 
introduction of Negroes and Mul- 
latoes into this Territory.” 

—M. C.N. 
To be continued 
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A Selected List of State Documents 


Compiled by Aileen A. Rabjohns 








Publications on thislisthave been received on exchange and may 
be borrowed from the Illinois State Library. 


ANDERSON, HAROLD H. 


Behavior problems of the normal child. 
2d ed. Iowa City, Ia., State University of 
Iowa, 1939. 14p. (Iowa. University. Ex- 
tension bulletin, No. 471, Nov. 1, 1939.) 

Early stages of behavior difficulties of 
normal children are touched upon. 


[CLAPP, EMILY V.] 


Growing up in the world today. Rev. 
Boston, Mass., Massachusetts Society for 
Social Hygiene, Inc., 1936. 14p. 

Revision of the prize winning pamphlet 
on sex and its problems giving guidance to 
adolescent boys and girls was done by the 
original board of five judges of the nation- 
wide contest staged by the Massachusetts 
Society for Social Hygiene in 1932. Michi- 
gan Department of Health has been given 
permission to reprint and distribute this 
publication in Michigan. 


INDIANA. ‘TAX STUDY COMMISSION 


The physical assets of the State of Indi- 
ana and the earnings and distribution of 
income of Indiana corporations 1936, by 
James E. McCarthy. . . Reprinted by per- 
mission, with the consent of the Hon. M. 
Clifford Townsend, Governor of Indiana, 
1939, from the “Report of the Indiana Tax 
Study Commission . . . Notre Dame, Ind., 
University of Notre Dame, Bureau of eco- 
nomic research, 1939. 115p. tables, graphs. 


A picture of the physical assets of the 
state together with an analysis of the earn- 
ings and disbursements of Indiana corpora- 
tions is presented by Dean McCarthy, chair- 
man of the Governor’s Tax Study Com- 
mission. 


MICHIGAN. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


The health of the baby. Lansing, Mich., 
State, 1939. 15p. illus. 


This publication is prepared especially 
as an aid for fathers and mothers of young 
babies. A list of free pamphlet material 
available upon request to the Michigan De- 
partment of Health and the Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C., contains additional 
guidance and help. 


[POND, JULIA AND NoyYEs, HELEN] 


Convenient kitchens. Rev. Lansing, 
Mich., State, 1939. 32p. illus. diagrs., 
plans. (Michigan State college of agri- 


culture and applied science, East Lansing. 
Extension division. Extension bulletin 185, 
Rev. Oct. 1939.) 

Pictures, diagrams, and plans set forth 
by this bulletin the fundamentals necessary 
to reach the goal of a well arranged kitchen. 


MICHIGAN. STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, EAST LANS- 
ING. EXTENSION DIVISION 


Meat canning. East Lansing, Mich., 
State, 1939. 2p. (Extension bulletin 204, 
Oct. 1939.) 


Directions for home canning of meat to- 
gether with a “Time Table for Processing 
Meats and Chicken in the Steam Pressure 
Canner” are given. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Your food, what kind? How much? Why? 
Lansing, Mich., State, [1939] 16p. illus. 

The suggestions on food given in this 
pamphlet “may be used as a guide in plan- 
ning meals that give good return in food 
value at low or moderate cost.” 


MICHIGAN. 


MINNESOTA. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
| LIBRARY DIVISION] 


School library list supplement, November 
1939, compiled by Ruth M. Ersted, super- 
visor of school libraries. St. Paul, Minn., 
State. 1939. [8p.] 

A well selected list of new publications 
for grades 1-6 with descriptive notes, some 
critical annotations, and full order informa- 
tion make this publication of interest to 
those serving children of this age. 


NEw YorRK. STATE EDUCATION DEPART 
MENT 
A generation of education. [Albany. 


State, 1939.] 73p. charts, graphs, diagrs. 
A clear picture for the layman of the 

problems of education in New York (State). 

Data collected and arranged by Philip A. 
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Cowen set forth in charts and symbols made 
by Joseph E. Page give the following kinds 
of information: (1) size of the educational 
problem, (2) some of the provisions being 
made to meet this problem, and (3) certain 
financial aspects of education. 


PENNSYLVANIA. HISTORICAL COMMISSION 


Pennsylvania in_ history. Harrisburg, 
State, 1939. 18p. (Its Bulletin 6; Penn- 
sylvania. Department of public instruc- 
tion. Bulletin 776.) 

Sylvester K. Stevens, Historian to the 
commission under the direction of Mr. Frank 
W. Melvin has prepared this bulletin to 
demonstrate the fact that Pennsylvania is 
a Keystone State. An analysis of the history 
and functions of the Pennsylvania Historical 


Commission as well as material on the gen- 
eral history, government, and resources of 
the state are given. 


SOMMER, H. H. AND TEMPLETON, H. L. 

The making of processed cheese. [Madi- 
son, Wis., State] 1939. 29p. illus., tables. 
(Wisconsin. Agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. Research bulletin no. 137.) 

Not a manufacturer’s handbook, but a 
simple explanation of the most important 
technical steps involved in the production 
of processed cheese. The purpose of this 
publication is to “summarize the present 
status of patents concerned with cheese pro- 
cessing and packaging and to outline the 
more important factors to be considered if 
one were to go into the business of process- 
ing cheese.” 








Art Collections and Exhibits 


Reported by Eliza B. Foster 








ART EXHIBITS IN ILLINOIS 


The following exhibits will be on display 
in Illinois galleries during January. This 
list does not include exhibits sponsored by 
all museums and art groups in the State, but 
lists only those who replied to a recent 
questionnaire sent out by this department 
for material to be included in its columns: 
Bloomington—Art Association 

January 7-29 
Thirty-three oils by outstanding 
contemporary American artists. 
Chicago—Galleries Association, 215 N. 
Michigan Avenue 
January 
Exhibition of flower and still life 
painting by Harriet Krawiec, 
paintings of the circus and 
stockyards by Walter Krawiec, 
and New England watercolors 
by Leanore S. Jerrems. 
Chicago—Hoosier Art Gallery, 
Wacker Drive 
January 2-February 18 
An exhibition of still life by 
Katherine Groh  Blasingham, 
Indianapolis, and portraits and 
still life by Marie Goth, Nash- 
ville, Ind. 
Elgin—-Academy 
January 15-February 29 
Examples of application of artistic 
design to inexpensive articles 
of everyday use; material to be 
furnished by local merchants. 
Springfield—Illinois State Museum, Cen- 
tennial Building, Fifth Floor 


211 W. 


January 2-31 
Ceramics from the 

Project 
Springfield—Art Association 

January 2-31 
Exhibit of abstract art from the 
Museum of Modern Art, New 

York. 


Urbana—University of Illinois, Department 
of Art, College of Fine and Applied Art 
January 4-February 4 
Harshe circuit exhibition 
Chicago Art Institute. 


Federal Art 


from 





RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
PICTURE COLLECTION 


Two new portfolios of drawings have re- 
cently been added to the Illinois State 
Library picture collection—one by Van 
Gogh, and one by Matisse. Michelangelo 
drawings, beautifully reproduced, have been 
in the collection for some time, and have 
been very popular with art students. 

Drawings by Durer, Fromentin, Gleyre, 
Gericault, Holbein, Ingres, Manet, Raphael 
and Rembrandt have been in the collection 
for sometime in book form, but have re- 
cently been arranged in portfolios for greater 
accessibility to patrons. 

Two new etchings—‘“Illinois Farm” by 
James Swann, secretary of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Etchers; and “Dragon Dancer” by 
Margaret Ann Gaug, have recently been 
presented to the Art Collection by the 
artists. 
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A Selected List of Federal 


Documents 
Compiled by Emma Scheffler 








Publications on this list may be borrowed from the Illinois State 


Library. They are published by the United States Government 


Print- 


ing Office and are for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. Staff 
study number 3. 


State personnel administration with 
special reference to departments of educa- 
tion, by Katherine A. Frederic. 1939. 271p. 

“The present study and its findings should 
prove exceedingly helpful to those in the 
field of education and to other public offi- 
cials and interested persons in their efforts 
to secure legislative and administrative ac- 
tion for the improvement of State personnel 
systems and practices, particularly as they 
affect State departments of education.” 


U. S.—AGRICULTURE DEPT. Miscellaneous 
publication no. 322. 


Housing requirements of farm families in 
the United States, by Maud Wilson. 1939. 
40p., map. 

“This report suggests desirable features of 
comfort and convenience in farmhouses, It 
is based on opinions and facts sent in by 
many farm homemakers and_ extension 
workers about housing in their communities. 
These suggestions . . . are intended first of 
all to stimulate constructive thought toward 
better designs, and we hope may prove a 
beginning to which all those interested in 
better housing will contribute.” There are 
no floor plans. 


U. S.—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The American experience, by Archibald 
MacLeish [and] The Hispanic foundation 
in the Library of Congress, by Robert C. 
Smith. 1939. 16p. illus. 

These two articles, reprinted from the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
November 1939, p. 621-634, should be of 
interest to librarians. 

“The American Experience” is the title of 
Mr. MacLeish’s remarks on the occasion 
of the dedication of the Hispanic Room 
in the Library of Congress, Oct. 12, 1939. 

“The Hispanic Foundation in the Library 
of Congress” by Robert C. Smith is an 
interesting history and description of the 
foundation. 


U. S.—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Libraries in the contemparary crisis. Ad- 
dress by Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress, at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on Founders’ Day, October 19, 1939. 

In this fine address, made shortly after 
being appointed Librarian of Congress, Mr. 
MacLeish says: “The libraries . . . are the 
only institutions in the United States cap- 
able of dealing with the contemporary crisis 
in American life in terms and under con- 
ditions which give promise of success. They 
are the only institutions in American life 
capable of opening to the citizens of the 
Republic a knowledge of the wealth and 
richness of the culture which a century and 
a half of democratic life has produced ... 

“The truth seems to be that American 
libraries have executed magnificently the 
first half of their assignment, as that assign- 
ment was defined some 50 years ago by my 
distinguished predecessor in the Library of 
Congress. They have solved with great 
brilliance the problem of getting books for 
readers . . . But they have not executed 
the second half of their assignment. They 
have not learned how to get readers for 
books.” 

In referring to the study of American 
librarianship, by Wilhelm Munthe, director 
of the University Library at Oslo, and pub- 
lished by the A. L. A., Mr. MacLeish says: 
“If the learned doctor is right, the libraries 
of America have a tremendous distance to 
go before they can feel that they have found 
the readers their books deserve.” 


U. S.—NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


Consumer expenditures in the United 
States, estimates for 1935-36. 1939. 195p. 

This is the second report developed from 
the studies of “Consumer Incomes and Ex- 
penditures” conducted by Hildegarde Knee- 
land and her staff. 

“This report, . . . is based primarily on 
data obtained in the study of Consumer 
Purchases, a nation-wide Works Progress 
Administration project conducted by the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics with the cooperation of 
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the National Resources Committee and the 
Central Statistical Board. It shows how 
families and individuals in different income 
groups spend their incomes and presents 
a broad national picture of the division of 
expenditures for the major classes of con- 
sumer goods and services.” 


U. S.—NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


The consumer spends his income. [1939] 
47p. 

“The committee has issued a series of 
reports on our natural resources—on our 
land, our minerals, our rivers, our forests. 
It has also approached the question from 
the standpoint of the population to be 
served by these resources. It has taken 
under consideration the problems presented 
by the changing size and character of our 
population and by such developments as 
the growing tendency of people to live in 


cities. To add to the picture, it is study- 
ing the economic processes by which na- 
tional resources are first transformed into 
goods and services people can use and these 
goods and services then made available to 
the consuming public. 

. .. In order to determine how effectively 
we use our productive resources, it is essen- 
tial to know how much people have to spend 
for goods and services and what they are 
able and willing to buy with the incomes 
they have.” 


U. S.—Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


A description of United States postage 
stamps. Issued by the Post Office depart- 
ment from July 1, 1847 to June 30, 1939. 
1939. 134p. illus. 

This is a revised edition of the booklet 
containing a description and illustrations of 
all adhesive postage stamps issued by our 
government. 








ADULT EDUCATION 
And Readers’ Advisory Service 


Directed by Jessie Jenks and Willard Dennis 








“Adult Education is not only for adults, 
but it should begin with the receptive mind 
ef youth. Education is something that is 
never finished; it is a continuing process. 
We have the kind of citizenry that we edu- 
cate.” 





NEW READING COURSES 


The Illinois State Library has prepared 
the following new reading courses at the 
request of individuals or small groups of in- 
dividuals. If you would like to enroll in or 
inspect any of these reading courses write 
to the Adult Education Department, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield. 

(1) Janitorial Service; (2) Day Nursery 
Training; (3) Small Animal Husbandry 
(Dogs, cats, etc.); (4) Sheet Metal Work; 
(5) Soil Conservation; (6) Writing for 
Radio; (7) Homemaking; (8) Electrical 
Wiring; (9) Business Correspondence, Per- 
sonnel Administration, Factory Manage- 
ment and Accounting; (10) Consumer 
Education (each is a separate course) 
Clothing (buying, care, etc.); Consurner 
Protection, Standards, Labels; Family Bud- 
get and Standards of Living; Food and 
Drink; Household Articles; (11) Short 
Story Writing. 


LIBRARY MUSEUMS 


In the nine years since they were first 
established, the numerous neighborhood 
historical societies fostered by branches of 
the Chicago Public Library have gathered 
thousands of articles of historical interest, 
many of which have been placed on display 
in the library buildings. 


Likewise in the Albion, Ill. library build- 
ing, where the Edwards Co. Historical So- 
ciety has headquarters; an _ interesting 
collection of relics is being accumulated. A 
shaving case, brought from England in 1819; 


some letters, dated 1844-45, folded and 
sealed with wax, before envelopes and 
stamps came into use; a chess' board 


brought from England in 1821; a daguereo- 
type taken in 1856; some school textbooks 
used in the 60’s; candle-molds used in 1849; 
are only a few of the articles of historic in- 
terest which are displayed in this small pub- 
lic library. 


Every section of the state of Illinois has 
some interesting historical material that 
could be the nucleus of a museum collec- 
tion. Photographs of well-known residents, 
pictures, programs, school pictures, news- 
paper clippings of local historical interest, 
biographies of old residents are items which 
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increase in value and interest as the years 
pass. 

Librarians in smaller libraries might 
foster such a program by asking people in 
their communities to loan to the library 
such items for exhibition purposes, if not 
for permanent ownership. Such a collection, 
including unusual pieces of china or glass, 
some rare books, would attract people, who 
were not regular borrowers of the library. 
Eventually they would become interested 
not only in the program of the library, as 
regular readers, but might become Friends 
of the Library to the extent of gifts or be- 
quests. 





“MEET MR. WEEKS” 


Every one who read “And Gladly 
Teach” by Bliss Perry, one of the illustrious 
literary figures in America’s history, and 
one, who wore the mantle of editorship of 
the Atlantic Monthly, thoroughly loved the 
book. Lovers of good literature will soon 
meet Mr. Weeks, present editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, in a series of broadcasts 
every Tuesday from 8:30 to 9:00 p. m. 
C. S. T. and hear his appealing presenta- 
tion of the human side of literature. 

Mr. Weeks gives his own particular in- 
terpretations of some of the most beautiful 
letters ever written; he draws comparison 
between men and women writers, showing 
how a masculine world has done its best 
to keep the ladies in the background,—and 





how they were defeated. Those, who have 
heard Mr. Weeks, will know the wit and 
humor with which he lights up his remarks. 


LISTEN TO THESE APPEALING PROGRAMS 


LETTERS THAT LIVE. The imperishable 
letters of Abraham Lincoln, William 
Vaughn Moody, Richard Steele and Captain 
Scott. 


THE ONE BOOK IN EVERYMAN. Cellini, 
Marco Polo, Vincent Nolte, William 
Hickey. 

CHILDREN WHO LIVE FOREVER. David 


Copperfield, Tom Sawyer, Tiny Tim, Jo. 


MANUSCRIPTS: LOST AND FOUND. The 
intrinsic values of Mss. and the dangers 
which beset them of fire, theft, censorship 
and dictatorship. : 


FORGERIES: FAMOUS AND OTHERWISE. 
Ossian, Li Hung Chang, Lincoln letters. 


MEN WHO SAw IT HAPPEN. 
diarist: Pepys, Walter 
Butler. 


The great 
Scott, Samuel 


MAKING A BOOK PERFECT. 
business of revision: 
Roche, Sinclair Lewis. 


Fascinating 
Byron, Mazo de la 


MEN AGAINST WOMEN: A COMPARISON. 
Lady Montague, Virginia Woolf, Rebecca 
West, Dorothy Parker. 

i A 








FROM OUR NOTE BOOK 


Notations about persons, places and things of interest 
to librarians and library trustees, jotted down by 
the staff of the Illinois State Library 








25TH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


With the November number, Wilson 
Library Bulletin celebrates its 25th anni- 
versary. This publication, familiar to 
librarians everywhere, began publication 
merely as a house organ. Today it prides 
itself on being the most widely read and 
quoted of all library periodicals, with sub- 
scribers in more than fifty countries, includ- 
ing the South Sea Islands and Nigeria. One 
subscriber is a missionary priest in an 
African leper colony. 

In a letter of congratulations Dr. Louis 
Shores writes: “I believe one could look 
through the publications of every other pro- 
fession in America without finding one as 


high in literary quality, as attractive in 
format, or as vital in its monthly messages 
as the one The H. W. Wilson Company 
publishes for librarians.” 





NEW LIBRARIAN AT ILLINOIS 

Dr. Carl M. White, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, is the new director 
of the University of Illinois Library and 
Library School to succeed Director P. L. 
Windsor who has held that position since 
1909. Dr. White will begin his duties next 
September. 

Dr. White received his M.A. degree from 
Mercer University, Macon, Ga., in 1928, 
his Ph.D. from Cornell in 1933, and his 
B.S. in L.S. from Columbia in 1934. 
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From 1934-1938 he was librarian and 
professor of philosophy at Fisk University 
and during the summer of 1938 was in- 
structor in library science at the University 
of Michigan. Since July 1938, Dr. White 
has been librarian and chairman of the divi- 
sion of the library and library school, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Dr. White is known as one of the younger 
librarians whose reputation is growing and 
whose understanding of library work is 
widely recognized. 

The University of Illinois library, under 
the direction of Mr. Windsor, has become 
the largest state library and the fifth largest 
university library in the nation. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School is one of 
five to offer a master’s degree. 





LIBRARY FELLOWSHIPS 


The University of Chicago will offer three 
fellowships of $1,000 each for the academic 
year 1940-41 in its Graduate Library 
School. The fellowships are awarded by the 
President on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships. 
Applications must be in the hands of the 
Dean of the Graduate Library School on or 
before March 1, 1940. 

The following attainments are required: 

a) The possession of a Bachelor’s De- 
gree equivalent, or approximately equiva- 
lent, to that conferred by leading colleges 
and universities. 

b) Completion of at least one year in 
an accredited library school. 

c) At least one year of library exper- 
ience under approved conditions. 

In addition to the above requirements 
special consideration will be given to pub- 
lications and manuscripts showing ability 
on the part of candidates to conduct original 
studies. 

Forms to be used in making application 
for admission, and for fellowships, may be 
obtained by writing the Graduate Library 
School, The University of Chicago. 


BOOK WEEK NEWS STORIES 


That newspapers are becoming library 
conscious or that librarians are realizing the 
value in newspaper publicity is evidenced 
by the large amount of space given to Book 
Week news by Illinois newspapers this year. 
More than 1,200 inches of Book Week 
newspaper clippings have been received in 
this office. These include 35 pictures and 
one page of rotogravure (Chicago Daily 
News). Papers in Bloomington, Chicago, 
Decatur, E. St. Louis, and Peoria carried 
large picture displays. 

A letter from Secretary of State Edward 
J. Hughes was sent to all newspapers in the 
State announcing Book Week and encourag- 


ing newspapers to get in touch with their 
local library for a story. This was sent to- 
gether with a release of extension services 
of the State Library. 

Governor Horner made a statement to the 
press on the significance of Book Week and 
Chicago’s Mayor Kelly proclaimed Novem- 
ber 12-18 as Public Library Week, urging 
citizens to make a personal visit to their 
library where open house prevailed. 





PERSONALS 


WINIFRED BURROUGHS has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Edwardsville Pub- 
lic Library to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Kathryn Wisher. Miss Bur- 
roughs is a local woman and a graduate of 
Connecticut College. 





MILDRED BUSH, children’s librarian at 
Peoria Public Library, was married Novem- 
ber 23 to John H. Flora. The ceremony 
took place in the Bush home in Peoria. 





HELEN FORMAN, head of the art depart- 
ment of Chicago Public Library was hon- 
ored recently when her etching in the ex- 
hibit of the Chicago Society of Etchers was 
designated by critics as “outstanding.” 





IRVINE Moore, reference librarian and 
head of the circulation of the Warren 
County Library, Galesburg, for more than 
20 years, has retired. Mrs. Mary Jane 
Hubbard has been selected to fill the 
vacancy. 

One hundred and twenty-five modern 
Japanese prints of flower designs, new to 
the picture collection, were exhibited by 
the Springfield Art Association during the 
month of October. 





Propaganda is not always something bad. 
Propaganda means the projection of ideas, 
and can be good or bad. It can be impor- 
tant or unimportant. Education teaches one 
how to think, while propaganda teaches one 
what to think. It can fall on barren or 
fertile ground. Before trying to control 
propaganda, get at the social and economic 
foundations. Adult Education ought to pro- 
vide the methodology for analysis of the 
major questions of the day. It should train 
people in the critical attitude, which will 
cause them to apply critical devices in 
analyzing propaganda. 


The public library is a good place for 
displays of high school art. It brings par- 
ents and children into the library together 
and helps to coordinate public library and 
school service. 
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A COWBOY STORY 


STONG, PHIL. 
Dodd, Mead. 
Wiese. 

Sam Volney’s life on Circle V Ranch was 
the type of life every twelve year old boy 
pictures. He was a favorite at the bunk 
house where he listened avidly to many tall 
tales of those legendary heroes, Pecos Bill 
and Strap Buckner. At twelve years and 
two months Sam prided himself on his 
ability to compete with the cowboys at 
lariat spinning and horseback riding. 

The ranch was forty miles from the near- 
est school so a teacher was engaged for Sam. 
His formal education was spasmodic be- 
cause soon after the new teacher arrived the 
cowboys would begin to call on her and 
within a few months Sam would need a 
new teacher and Mr. Volney would lose a 
cowhand. Sam thoroughly enjoyed these 
frequent vacations between teachers, spend- 
ing his time becoming more proficient at 
cowboy stunts. It was between teachers 
that his father decided to let Shorty, the 
capable foreman on Circle V Ranch, take 
Sam to his first roundup. Sam amazed them 
all with his skill and dexterity. 

Sam had only two real desires: one to go 
to a big town and the other to own a six- 
shooter. And when Mr. Volney took him 
to Kansas City, Sam reveled in the in- 
tricacies of that town. “Anyone who has 
always lived in a big town and had never 


Cowhand Goes to Town. 
1939. Pictures by Kurt 


gone to one for the first time has missed 


something.” Sam knew that there must 
have been a hundred thousand people 
“stampeding” the streets of the town. His 
brief trip there was filled with astonishing 
new discoveries. He had read about ice 
cream sodas and had always wanted to try 
one. So now he tried, not only one, but 
several, each in a different flavor, with each 
meal, to say nothing of oysters and other 
strange and delicious foods. Too, he had 
read about circuses and now saw something 
that he thought must resemble one when he 
saw the “vawdeville.” 

But when it was time to return to the 
ranch, he was anxious to get back to his 
pony—‘“the smartest pony in that part of 
Texas”—and perhaps a little curious to see 
the new teacher who had just been engaged 
and whose picture Shorty had admired. 
Sam was sure that he would have another 
vacation in a few months again and by 
Christmas Shorty did marry the new teacher. 
However they decided to stay at the Circle 
V Ranch and although Sam did not get a 
vacation, he did get his one other “life- 
long” wish—his six-gun. Now he was a 
full-fledged cowboy—and a mighty happy 
one. 


Entered as second-class matter April 22, 
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Phil Stong has again given us a well- 
written story and although the humor is 
not as fine as that in “Honk, the Moose,” it 
is a genuine humor that will appeal to the 
young reader. This is an amusing tale of 
life on a Texas ranch which will help fill 
the constant demand for cowboy stories for 
nine, ten, and eleven year old boys and 
girls. 

Once more Kurt Wiese has joined with 
the author to give us a colorful book. He 
has caught the spirit of the text and de- 
picts ranch life in his vivid double-page 
spreads and numerous other illustrations. 

Reviewed by ALICE MAE LONG, 
Collections Department, 
Illinois State Library. 


LINCOLN BooKsS 


A collection of books that influenced the 
thinking of Abraham Lincoln and helped to 
take the place of the schooling he did not 
receive was on display in the Illinois State 
Library during the month of December. 
The display, located in the exhibit room of 
the archives building, was from the collec- 
tion of Dr. M. L. Houser of Peoria, a life 
long Lincoln student who has made this his 
hobby. Dr. Houser’s discussion of these 
books and others in his collection was given 
at The Children’s Section of the I. L. A. 
conference at Peoria and was printed in the 
December issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 
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